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Foreword 


Selected Estimates on the 
Soviet Union, 1950-1959 


This collection of declassified intelligeace estimates follows the October 
1992 publication, CIA Documents on the Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962, the 
first volume in the CIA Cold War Records series. Our new volume’s ori- 
gins are in former Director of Central Intelligence Robert M. Gates’s 
promise in February 1992 that CIA would review for declassification all 
National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) on the Soviet Union 10 years old 
or older. The present work publishes 27 estimates—Special Estimates 
(SEs) and Special National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs) as well as 
NIEs—that the Office of National Estimates prepared from 1950 through 
1959. These estimates have been selected from the much larger coliec- 
tion that the Historical Review Group in CIA’s Center for the Study of 
Intelligence is declassifying for transfer to the National Archives and 
Records Administration, where they will be open to the public. Originally 
classified “Top Secret” or “Secret,” the estimates in this volume offer a 
unique insight into how the Board of Nationa! Estimates (and its col- 
leagues in what we now call the Intelligence Community) perceived and 
appraised the USSR. 


The Cold War Records Program is the responsibility of the Center for the 
Study of Intelligence, which has been the CIA’s focal point for research 
and publication since 1975. As reorganized in 1992, the Center inciudes 
the History Staff, first formed in 1951, the new Historical Review Group, 
which has greatly expanded the scope and pace of the program to declas- 
sify historical records that former Director of Central Intelligence Will- 
iam J. Casey established in 1985, as well as academic, publication, and 
conference programs. 


This volume is being published in conjunction with CIA’s Symposium on 
Teaching Intelligence, 1-2 October 1993. The study of national intelli- 
gence in theory and practice is an expanding academic discipline, and 
the number of university courses that focus on intelligence issues contin- 
ues to grow. In recent years research on intelligence in World War II has 
been encouraged by the release since the 1970s of documentation on the 
ULTRA and MAGIC codebreaking operations and by CIA’s more recent 
release of OSS operational records. The end of the Cold War, new CIA 
declassification policies, and the KGB documentation emerging from the 
Soviet Union's sudden collapse now increasingly focus scholarly atten- 
tion on the part intelligence played in the long postwar Soviet-American 
rivalry. This volume of Geclassified intelligence estimates is another step 


in our effort to provide students, teachers, ind the general public with a 
more comprehensive record of CIA’s role i1 the Cold War. 


Dr. Scott A. Koch, who compiled and edited ti:*- collection of estimates, 
is the author of both the preface and the notes that precede each part of 
the volume. A graduate of the University of South Carclina, Dr. Koch 
took a law degree from that university in 1979 and in 1990 received a 
Ph.D. in history from Duke University. Before joining the History Staff in 
July 1992, Dr. Koch served as a military analyst in CIA’s Directorate of 
Intelligence. 


We owe thanks to our colleagues in the Historical Review Group who 
carried out the extensive coordination with other departments and agen- 
cies necessary to declassify these documents. We also thank our History 
Assistant, Ms. Diane Marvin, and the members of the Directorate of 
Intelligence’s Design Center and Publications Center and of the Director- 
ate of Administration’s Printing and Photography Group, who together 
produced this book with such impressive speed and professional skill. 


J. Kenneth McDonald 


Chief, History Staff 
Center for the Study of Intelligence 


September 1993 


Preface 


Selected Estimates on the 
Soviet Union, 1950-1959 


Before World War II the US intelligence bureaucracy did not speak with 
one voice. The intelligence branches of the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments each sent reports to the President, but each had its own perspec- 
tive and jealously guarded its sources and conclusions from the others. 
The President had to evaluate contending departmental reports and decide 
which to act on. 


That approach brought disaster. The Japanese attack on the US Pacific 
flect at Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 raised grave questions about 
the organization, structure, and purpose of American intelligence. Pearl 
Harbor was the most serious intelligence failure in US history, and Con- 
gress held extensive hearings to determine what went wrong. 


This country’s experience in World War II, and in its Cold War aftermath, 
had significant consequences for American intelligence and defense pol- 
icy. “National security,” which became the underpinning of postwar stra- 
tegic planning, was a much broader concept than the prewar notion of 
“national defense.” As President Truman explained in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress in January 1951: 


Our own national security is deeply involved with that of the other free 
nations. . . . lf Western Europe were to fall to Soviet Russia it would dou- 
ble the Soviet supply of steel. If the free nations of Asia and Africa should 
fall to Soviet Russia, we would lose the sources of many of our most vital 
raw materials, including uranium, which is the basis of our atomic power. 
And Soviet command of the manpower of the free nations of Europe and 
Asia would confront us with military forces which we could never hope to 


equal.' 


Furthermore, Truman argued, if the Eurasian landmass were to fall under 
a hostile power, the United States would be forced to change its political 
and economic institutions to meet the threat. A radically transformed 
American society, President Truman continued, would require “a strin- 
gent and comprehensive system of allocation and rationing in order to 
husband our smaller resources. It would require us to become a garrison 
State, and to impose upon ourselves a system of centralized regimenta- 
tion unlike anything we have ever known.”? 


‘Public Papers of the Presidents: Harry S Truman (1951), 8, quoted in Melvyn Leffler, A 
Preponderance of Power: National Security, The Truman Administration, and the Cold War 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1992), pp. 12-13. 

? Public Papers of the Presidents: Harry S Truman (1952-53), 194-95, 189, quoted in Lef- 
fler, A °reponderance of Power, p. 13. 


ix 


To prevent the emergence of an international system hostile to the United 
States and its values, American officials wanted to restructure the intelli- 
gence system. One of the lessons they drew from the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was the necessity for coordinating and centralizing intelligence. The 
President needed to receive comprehensive reports summarizing all 
known information on a topic. 


When President Truman established the Central Intelligence Group on 
22 January 1946, he empowered the Director of Central Intell:gence to 
“accomplish the correlation and evaluation of intelligence relating to the 
national security, and the appropriate dissemination within the Govern- 
ment of the resulting strategic and national policy intelligence.” RAdm. 
Sidney Souers, US Naval Reserve, who headed the new Group as the first 
Director of Central Intelligence, created the Central Reports Staff in Feb- 
ruary 1946 to gather and summarize all current intelligence into a daily 
digest for the President. Although Souers intended for the Staff eventu- 
ally to produce “strategic estimates,” it produced no strategic estimates 
in the five months that Souers was Director of Central Intelligence. 


Lt. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, US Army, succeeded Admiral Souers as DCI 
on 10 June 1946 and promptly drafted a National Intelligence Authority 
Directive to strengthen the DCI’s power and to enlarge the scope of the 
Central Intelligence Group. As issued 8 July 1946, this directive autho- 
rized the Central Intelligence Group to conduct research and analysis in 
its own right, and in July 1946 Vandenberg created the Office of Research 
and Evaluation (ORE) to produce national estimates. Although current 
intelligence dominated the Office’s work, one of its first products was 
ORE-1, which responded to President Truman's request for an assessment 
of Soviet capabilities and intentions worldwide. Ludwell Montague, act- 
ing head of ORE, wrote and coordinated this estimate in four days, giving 
Vandenberg the finished product on 23 July 1946. 


Unfortunately, ORE-1 was the exception rather than the rule. When Gen- 
eral Vandenberg left the Central Intelligence Group in May 1947, his suc- 
cessor, RAdm. Roscoe Hillenkoetter, US Navy, inherited an Office of 
Research and Evaluation that increasingly published self-initiated and 
uncoordinated intelligence memorandums.’ This was the situation when 
the National Security Act of 1947 created the Central Intelligence 
Agency and gave it broad powers to advise policymakers on matters of 
national security. 

‘President Truman wrot: Vandenberg on 30 April 1947 that General Eisenhower had re- 


quested his return to the Army Air Forces for important duties. Phillip S. Meilinger, Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg: The Life of a General (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1989), p. 77. 


OOO —_ LL  —  ———— — —— — 


At the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950, however, the coordina- 
tion of intelligence was still an ideal and not reality.‘ The invasion of 
South Korea caught the CIA by surprise, and President Truman decided 
to replace Admiral Hillenkoetter as Director of Central Intelligence. In 
October 1950 Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, US Army, took charge as 
Truman’s new DCI. Discovering that three months after the war’s out- 
break CIA had not yet produced a coordinated estimate of the situation 
in Korea, Smith moved quickly to ensure that the CIA published timely 
and effective intelligence estimates. 


Since 1948 five separate studies had recommended chaners in the Office 
of Reports and Estimates.* John Bross, William Jackson, John Magruder, 
Ludwell Montague, and William Donovan all had proposed that the 
Agency create an organization to produce only national intelligence esti- 
mates. In 1948 John Bross, a New York lawyer and OSS veteran serving 
on the Eberstadt Committee,® wrote: 


The greatest need in the CIA is [for] the establishment at a high level of a 
smii group of highly capable people, freed from administrative detail, to 
conc¢ ntrate upon intelligence evaluation. The Director and his Assistants 
have ::ai to devote so large a portion of their time to administration that 
they h. ve been unable to give sufficient time to analysis and evaluation. A 
small! soup of mature men of the highest talents, having full access to all 
information, might well be released completely from routine and set to 
thinking about intelligence only. Many of the greatest failures in intelli- 
gence have not been failures in collection, but failures in analyzing and 
evaluating correctly the information available.’ 


The Eberstadt Committee incorporated Bross’s concept in its recommen- 
dations to Congress. 


The Board of National Estimates 


Aware of these studies, Smith immediately abolished he Office of 
Reports and Estimates and in November 1950 created a new Office and 


‘ In this context coordination refers to the process in which intelligence representatives of 
the CIA, State Department, and military services meet to confer and agree on intelligence 


Wendonberg changed the name of the Office of Research and Bvateation to the Office of 
Reports and Estimates in October 1946 after the Department of State complained that research 
and evaluation were its functions. 

*The Committee on National Security Organization under Ferdinand Eberstadt (The Eber- 
stadt Committee) wes a creature of Herbert Hoover's Commission on Organization of the Ex- 


ecutive Branch of the Government. 
on Wali at, cand ate ee SF Agency, National and Service Intelli- 
” HS/HC-47 Bedell Smith as Director of Central 


quoted in 
Seiler 100 Seliaars OS Gedung Gudk. Wa Feamntaens bese, Gn 
ty Press, 1992), p. 124. 


Board of National Estimates. Appointing an eminent Harvard professor, 
William Langer, as the Board's first chief, Smith irtended for that office, 
with its small board of outstanding men, to become “the heart of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and of the national intelligence machinery.”* 


Smith's eight initial Board members were all men of accomplishment 
and uncommon intellect.’ Most were not intelligence professionals. Four 
were eminent scholars, one was a lawyer, one had been a US Army com- 
bat commander, and two had experience in coordinating intelligence with 
other agencies. Five of the eight had doctorates in history and one— 
Calvin Hoover—had a doctorate in economics. 


Board members had no administrative duties. Their only job was to think, 
to ask the right questions, and to formulate the best answers. When the 
evidence they had was fragmentary and contradictory, the problem was 
to differentiate between what the evidence supported and what the evi- 
dence suggested. They were careful to distinguish the two in their final 
product, which then went before the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
for coordination.'° Their deliberations resulted in a National Intelligence 
Estimate. 


As the official intelligence community position on a topic, an estimate is 
the most authoritative analytic product the community produces."' An 
estimate brings together in one place every piece of evidence the commu- 
nity has, records the community's agreed judgments, sets forth dissenting 
views when appropriate, and creates a formal record of what the commu- 
nity advised policymakers at the time. 


Ar estimate is a working paper for policymakers, not a scholarly paper. 
Note that in all the estimates published in this volume, the conclusions 
appear first. The reader then knows the thrus? of the paper immediately 
and can turn to the inside for more detail if he wishes. 


*Montague, General Walier Bedell Smith as Director of Central intelligence, October 
1950—February 1953, p. 129, quoting Smith in intelligence Advisory Commitice minutes 
(1AC-M-1) of 20 October 1950. 

*The initial eight members were William Langer, Sherman Kent; Ludwell Montague, De- 
Forest Van Slyck; Lt. Gen. Clarence Huebner, US Army; Calvin Hoover, Maxwell Foster; and 
Raymond Sontag. See the appendix, “Original Members of the Board of Nationa! Estimates,” 
for further biographical information. 

The Intelligence Advisory Committee included representatives of the military intelligence 
services, the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the State Department, 
and the Atomic Energy Commissica. 

"Tae “Intelligence Community” as we use that term today did not exist in the 1950s. The 


bureaucracy. Community today 
imtelligence branches of the State, Treasury, and Energy Departments; the CIA; the Defense In- 
telligence Agency; the National Security Agency; the Central Imagery Office; the National Re- 
connaissance Office; the FBI; and the intelligence components of the armed services. 


An effective estimate is concise and precise. Expert drafters take care to 
ensure that every word they use conveys the meaning they intend. They 
strive for clarity and simplicity, avoiding adjectives whenever possible. 


This style is deliberate. An estimate’s audience comprises the highest lev- 
els of policymakers and planners, including the President. These people 
have neither the time nor the need to read dissertations on arcane minu- 
tiae. They want to know what the intelligence commun'ty thinks. Accord- 
ing to Sherman Kent, Chairman of the Board of National Estimates from 
1952 to 1967: 


The NIE, taking into account the high echelon of its initiators, producers, 
and consumers, should be the communit.’’s best effort to deal with the re'- 
vant evidence imaginatively and judiciously. It should set forth the c 
munity’s findings in such a way as to make clear to the reader what 
certain knowledge and what is reasoned judgment, and within this . 

realm of judgment what varying degrees of certitude lie behind each « - 
statement. '* 


The estimate differs from a scholarly paper in another importani respect: 
as a coordinated document it is not the product of one individual or one 
intelligence agency. Coordination is a term of art that connctes “a process 
of consultation with knowledgeable and interested members of the intelli- 
gence community for the purpose of getting new infornation, taking 
account of differing views, and ensuring the most effective presentation 
of an intelligence analysis.”'> When drafting and reviewing an estimate. 
representatives of each participating agency have a duty to see that the 
document neither ignores intelligence available to them nor contradicts 
the views of their respective specialists on the topic. The result is the 
best agreed-upon judgment the intelligsnce community can make, and 
this characteristic distinguishe: it from all other types of writing. 


Agreement should never be forced. Bitter disagreements often arise dur- 
ing coordination meetings. If the disagreement is about a substantive 
issue, the dissenter has the right to record his disagreemeni in a foot- 
note—but not in a separate paper. The estimates in this collection contain 
several examples of this kind of dissent. Special Estimate (SE) 53, Prob- 
able Communist Reactions to Certain Possible US Courses of Action in 
Indochina Through 1954, has the following footnote: 


The Special Assistant, Intelligence, Department of State, believes that the 
timing of the Communist reaction to the commitment of US forces in 
Indochina cannot be estimated with any degree of assurance. He therefore 


'2Sherman Kent, “Words of Estimative Probability,” Studies in Intelligence 8 (Fall 1964): 
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believes that a decision by the Communists to follow a cautious policy in 
the initial stages of the US action should be presented as a possibility, 
rather than as a probability.'¢ 


An estimate can cover a crisis or specific issue like the remilitarization 
of West Germany, or it can deal with such broader concerns as the trends 
in the relationship between East and West. The time it takes to draft an 
estimate depends on the topic and the urgency of the issue. Some take 
months, while others have been written and coordinated in a matter of 
hours. 


Assessing the Soviet Union in the 1950s 


The estimates in this collection represent broad areas of Soviet activity 
that interested the US Government during the 1950s. In that decade the 
CIA produced approximately 125 estimates on the USSR exclusive of 
those dealing with Soviet strategic nuclear forces. Of those 125 estimates, 
we have selected the 27 printed here because they either summarize the 
issue involved, are the most important positions on the subject, or are the 
most interesting. 


None of the estimates in this book deal with what the West calls strategic 
nuclear forces. The CIA is now reviewing for declassification a large 
number of estimates dealing with Soviet intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, nuclear submarines, and intercontinental bombers. By late 1994, 
when the CIA expects to transfer and open to research at the National 
Archives all of those estimates that it has declassified, the Center for the 
Study of Intelligence will publish a selection of these declassified strate- 
gic estimates in a volume similar to this. 


The estimates of the 1950s portray the Soviet Union as aggressive but 
unwilling to take foolish risks. The assumption running through the esti- 
mates is that, while the USSR would use every opportunity to extend its 
influence, it would not do so in areas or ways that could escalate into 
general war with the United States. The essential intelligence question 
then became to determine what risks the Soviet Union would be willing 
to take in any given instance. These estimates reveal that the Office of 
National Estimates reassured American policymakers and planners that 
the USSR would not deliberately go to war unless it thought that its vital 
interests were at stake. The Office counseled vigilance rather than panic 
in American responses to Soviet moves. 


'4Office of National Estimates, Probable Communist Reactions to Certain Poss:ble US 
Courses of Action in Indochina Through 1954, SE 53, 18 December 1953, p. 2, Records of the 
Office of National Estimates, Directorate of Intelligence, CIA Archives and Records Center 
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This volume is divided into four parts. The first section contains estimates 
on Soviet internal issues: the state of science and technology, the question 
of leadership succession after Stalin’s death, and economics. The second 
section deals with Soviet foreign policy in Asia, Europe, and the Middle 
East. The third section includes estimates about the global confrontation 
between East and West: nuclear weapons, balance of power questions, 
overall Soviet capabilities, and the probability of general war. The last 
section concerns nuclear arms control. An introductory summary pre- 
cedes each section, in which the documents appear chronologically. 


Because of limitations in space, some of the longer estimates, Docu- 
ments 3, 6, 7, 17, 21, and 23, are printed only in part and noted as 
excerpts. The entire documents will, however, be transferred to the 
National Archives. None of the documents appearing here have been 
“sanitized,” the bureaucratic term for deletions of maerial that cannot be 
declassified. To shorten these six estimates, we have omitted appendixes 
and maps that are not essential to understanding the thrust of the estimate. 
For example, we print here only 25 pages of NIE 10-58, Anti-Communist 
Resistance Potential in the Sino-Soviet Bloc, aithough the entire docu- 
ment is more than 100 pages long. We have published the core of the esti- 
mate and the evaluation of the Soviet Union and have omitted a series of 
appendixes that analyze, country by country, the resistance potential of 
Eastern Europe. | 


Finally, the number appearing on the cover of each estimate designates its 
subject and the year it was written, not the order in which it was written. 
The CIA did not number its estimates consecutively and changed its num- 
bering system frequently. 


The CIA hopes that publication of these documents will both clarify the 
US intelligence community’s perceptions of the Soviet Union and help 
reveal how much—or how little—the intelligence community’s advice 
influenced US policy toward the Soviet Union in the dark Cold War 
years of the 1950s. 


Scott A. Koch 
Editor 


Bulganin, Nikolai 


Gomulka, Wladislaw 


Khrushchev, Nikita S. 


Malenkov, Georgi 


Nagy, Imre 


Nasser, Gamel Abdul 
Stalin, Joseph 


Persons Mentioned 


Soviet premier at the time of the Suez Crisis in October 1956. He threat- 
ened France and Great Britain with nuclear retaliation if they did not 
cease their attacks on Egypt. 


Polish Communist leader imprisoned during Stalin’s purges of the Euro- 
pean Communist parties during 1948-53. Returned to power in !956 as a 
national hero, Gomulka narrowly averted Soviet intervention to halt a 
perceived erosion of Communist authority by promising that Poland 
would remain part of the Soviet Bloc. 


Premier of the Soviet Union from 1953 until 1964. Khrushchev suc- 
ceeded Georgi Malenkov soon after Stalin’s death. In October 1964, 
while on vacation in the Crimea, Khrushchev was ousted by Leonid 
Brezhnev. 


Successor to Joseph Stalin after the latter’s death in March 1953. Initially, 
head of both the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Government, Malenkov resigned his party post after only 10 days. His 
colleagues pressured him into giving up the position because they were 
afraid of concentrating too much power in one man’s hands. 


Prime Minister of Hungary during the 1956 uprising. Nagy announced 
liberal economic and political reforms and intended to take Hungary out 
of the Warsaw Pact. Soviet troops intervened in November 1956 to quell 
the uprising and keep Hungary in the Eastern Bloc. 


President of Egypt during the Suez Crisis of October 1956. 


Premier of the Soviet Union from 1927 until his death in 1953. Nikita 
Khrushchev later accused him of serious mistakes and of encouraging a 
cult of personality. 


BNE 


CAFIC 


CIG 


Acronyms and Abbreviations 


Board of National Estimates. One of the components of the Office of 
National Estimates. 


Communist Air Force in China. Used to describe Communist air forces 
during the Korean war, 1950-53. 


Central Intelligence Group, forerunner of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. President Harry S Truman created the Central Intelligence Group 
in a directive of 22 January 1946. The CIG was to give senior policymak- 
ers objective intelligence analysis. RAdm. Sidney Souers was the first 
Director. 


Central Reports Staff. RAdm. Sidney Souers, first DCI in the Central 
Intelligence Group (CIG), created CRS in February 1946 to write national 
estimates. Due to a variety of bureaucratic problems, the CRS was inef- 
fective. in July 1946 DCI Vandenberg replaced the CRS with the Office 
of Research and Evaluation (ORE). 


Director of Central Intelligence. 

Intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Intermediate-range ballistic missile. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, founded in 1949. 

National Intelligence Estimate. 

Office of National Estimates. Included the Board of National Estimates. 


Office of Research and Evaluation. DCI Vandenberg established this 
Office in July 1946 to replace the Central Reports Staff. In October 1946 
the Office changed its name to the Office of Reports and Estimates. 


Office of Strategic Services. During World War II Gen. William J. Dono- 
van’s OSS, progenitor of CIA, conducted propaganda, sabotage, and 
other clandestine operations in enemy-occupied territory and carried out 
intelligence research and analysis at home. President Harry S Truman 
abolished the OSS in October 1945, soon after the war ended. 


Special Estimate. 
Special National Intelligence Estimate. 


Sources and Declassification 


The 27 Estimates in this collection have been taken from the files of the 
Office of National Estimates, CIA Archives and Records Center, Job No. 
79RO1012A. The CIA has previously declassified and released eight of 
the 27 estimates published here. Of these eight estimates, CIA has declas- 
sified seven for publication in the following volumes of the Department 
of State’s Foreign Relations of the United States series: 


© Document 1, SE 39 of 12 March 1953, Probable Consequences of the 
Death of Stalin and of the Elevation of Malenkov to Leadership in the 
USSR. Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States 
1952-1954, vol. VIII, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Eastern Mediter- 
ranean (Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, 1988), 
p. 1125. 


© Documenf 4, NIE 22 of 19 February 19°, Vulnerability of the Soviet 
Bloc to Economic Warfare. Departme:s( «f State, Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1951, vol. 1, National Security Affairs (Washington, 
DC: US Government Printing Office, 1979), p. 1046. 


© Document 6, NIE 43 of 13 November 1951, The Strategic Importance 
of the Far East to the USSR. Department of State, Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1951, vol. VI, pt. 1, Asia and the Pacific (Washing- 
ton, DC: US Government Printing Office, 1977), p. 107 (excerpts). 


® Document 7, NIE 58 of 10 September 1952, Relations Between the 
Chinese Communist Regime and the USSR: Their Present Character 
and Probable Future Courses. Department of State, Foreign Relations 
of the United States 1955-1957, vol. Ill, China (Washington, DC: US 
Government Printing Office, 1986), p. 230 (excerpts). 


© Document 9, SNIE 10-4-54 of 15 June 1954, Communist Reactions to 
Certain US Courses of Action With Respect to Indochina. 
of State, Foreign Relations of the United States 1952-1954, vol. XIII, 
pt. 2, Indochina (Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, 
1982), p. 1702. 


® Document 11, NIE 29 of 20 March 1951, Probability of an Invasion of 
Yugoslavia in 1951. Department of State, Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1951, vol. IV, pt. 2, Europe (Washington, DC: US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1985), p. 1755. 


* Document 19, NIE 48 of 8 January 1952, Likelihood of the Deliberate 
Initiation of Full-Scaie War by the USSR Against the US and Its West- 
ern Allies Prior to the End of 1952. Department of State, Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States 1952-1954, vol. VII, Eastern Europe, Soviet 
Union, Eastern Mediterranean (Washington, DC: US Government 
Printing Office, 1988), p. 954. 


The eighth previously declassified estimate, Document 20, SNIE 11-54 
of 15 February 1954, Likelihood of General War Through 1957, was 
released in 1978 by CIA in response to a request under the Freedom o 
Information Act. 


INTERNAL ISSUES. 


The Change in Soviet Leadership 


Joseph Stalin’s death on 5 March 1953 precipitated a struggle for power within 
the Kremlin as the Soviet Union made the transition from one-man rule to rule 
by a small committee (collective leadership). From 5 to 15 March, while Georgi 
Malenkov held both of Stalin’s posts as general secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and as head of the Soviet Government, the intelligence 
community issued SE 39 of 12 March 1953, Probable Consequences of the 
Death of Stalin and of the Elevation of Malenkov to Leadership in the USSR. 
The estimate demonstrated one of the hazards of instant analysis. Malenkov 
resigned his party position in favor of Nikita S. Khrushchev three days after the 
publication of SE 39. 


1. SE 39, 12 March 1953, Probable Consequences of the Death of 
Stalin and of the Elevation of Malenkov to Leadership in the 
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OF THE ELEVATION OF MALENKOV TO LEADERSHIP 


PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEATH OF STALIN AND 


IN THE USSR 


that the necessary plans to bring about 
the change were prepared, at least in outline, 
well in advance of Stalin's death. 


ESTIMATE 


nif 


This is a provisional estimate. The subjects herein treated will be taken into 
account in NIE-65, “Soviet Bloc Capabilities through 1957,” and treated more fully 
in NIE-00, “Soviet Bloc Capabilities through Mid-1955.” 

1. The problem of transfer of power is one of 
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8. The new Soviet regime probably fears that, 
while it is in the process of consolidating its 


Effects upon the Peoples of the USSR 

9. The death of Stalin removes the man who 
had been built up to the status of a demi-god. 
To many of the people of the USSR, he was 
the man of steel who had raised Russia to in- 
dustrial and military power, who had with- 
stood the German attack, and who had led 
the peoples of the USSR to the greate’t mili- 


victory in Russian history. Stalin's 
et wilt» realogeal dock fo lar 


nuinbers of Soviet people. However, we 
mate that this shock in itself will not 
the stability of the new regime. 


Effects upon the Bloc and the 
International Communist Movement 

10. For some time, no successor to Stalin will 
be able to achieve status or similar 
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unlikeiy to change as a result of the death of 


Stalin. The antagonism was not 
but arose from a genuine clash of Yugoslav 


Parties outside the Bloc will increase, unless 


there should be a prolonged struggle for power 
in the USSR. . 


evitably increase with the disappearance of 
the former supreme leader. Mao will almost 


PROBABLE WESTERN REACTION TO DEATH 


the USSR will bring about at least a tempo- 
rary relaxation of tensions and enable them to 
postpone disagreeable policy decisions 
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Soviet Science and Technology 


Soviet science scored two coups in the 1950s. The USSR detonated a hydrogen 
bomb in August 1953, only four years after developing the atomic bomb. In 
1957 a Soviet rocket put the first manmade satellite into orbit. Sputnik, weigh- 
ing less than 200 pounds and carrying no scientific or military equipment, 
caused policymakers to reevaluate the relative positions of American and Soviet 
scientific education and progress. 


Shortly after the Soviets announced in August 1953 that they had thermonuclear 
weapons, the CIA assessed what it actually knew about the Soviet atomic energy 
program. NIE 11-3A-54 of 16 February 1954, Summary: The Soviet Atomic 
Energy Program to Mid-1957, tried to “estimate the current status and future 
course of the Soviet atomic energy program on the basis of information available 
from all sources.” The evidence showed that in 1954 the USSR had an exten- 
sive atomic energy program, a stockpile of nuclear weapons, and a scientifically 
sound research program. 


National Inteliigence Estimate |1-6-59 of 21 July 1959, Soviet Science and 
Technology, was the intelligence community's first attempt to give policymakers 
a comprehensive survey of the current state and future direction of Soviet sci- 
ence. The estimate discussed administrative factors affecting scientific and tech- 
nological research, the resources available to support this research, and current 
(1959) capabilities in a wide variety of fields. The intelligence community 
believed that the theoretical aspects of Soviet basic sciences were generally 
strong. Particularly strong in physics, mathematics, and geophysical science, the 
USSR was behind the West in chemistry, biology, agricultural sciences, and 
some aspects of medical research. 


2. NIE 11-3A-54, 16 February 1954, Summary: The Soviet Atomic 
Energy Program to Mid-1957 
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To estimate the current status and future course of the Soviet 
atomic energy program on the basis of information available from all 


1. While the exact extent of the Soviet capability for qualitity - 
production of nuclear weapons remains uncertain in some of its 
aspects, the available evidence establishes the existence in the USSR 
of (a) a high-priority, extensive atomic energy program; (b) a substantial 
stockpile of nuclear weapons; and (c) the capability of 
Pro AF oe Oe ee Se 
a million tons of THT. 
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5. The Soviets have demonstrated a capability to accomplish 
independent research essential to their atomic energy program. While 
it is no doubt true that espionage activities, German technical 
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is now clear that in a ousber of instances Soviet atomic energy practices 
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SOVIET SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


THE PROBLEM 
To assess the current situation and probable future developments in Soviet science 


and technology during the next 10 years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Soviet regime will continue to 
place great stress on scientific and tech- 
nological progress as basic to wie growth 
of its military, economic, and political 
power. The regime is allocating a sub- 
stantial and increasing part of the na- 
tional product to the Soviet scientific and 
technological effort which is focused pri- 
marily on the building of a strong in- 
dustrial base and the development of 
modern military power. As a conse- 
quence, the USSR’s achievements in cer- 
tain areas of critical military and indus- 
trial significance are comparable to and 
in a few cases exceed those of the US. 
We believe that over-all the West still en- 
joys a scientific lead, but this lead will be 
increasingly threatened during the period 
of this estimate. (Paras. 9-12, 52-53) 

2. During the past three decades, the 
USSR has laid a solid foundation for sci- 
entific advance. The more spectacular 
Soviet achievements to date have resulted 
primarily from the concentration of re- 


sources in a few high priority programs. 
However, the USSR now has the capa- 


bility and apparently the intention to ad- 
vance on a much broader front. The 
rate at which scientific and technical re- 
sources are increasing will permit some 
greater attention in the future to con- 
sumer goods fields, and perhaps signifi- 
cantly increased technical aid programs 
abroad. The current Seven-Year Plan, 
which relies heavily on scientific and 
technological achievements, probably will 
lead to a considerable increase in the So- 
viet scientific effort affecting all impor- 
tant disciplines. (Paras. 23-26, 35, 39-47, 
49, 52-53) 


3. Significant Soviet advances in science 
and technology are likely to occur with 
greater frequency than in the past, and 
we believe that over the next decade the 
USSR may achieve world leadership in an 
increasing number of scientific areas. 
By concentrating effort and resources, 
the USSR may also achieve a number of 
“firsts” in certain prestige fields such as 
direct conversion of heat to electricity, 
manned exploration of space, and con- 
trolled thermonuclear reactions. In ad- 
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dition to their economic and military im- 

, @ series of such spectacular 
vce py have great psychological 
and political effect throughout the world 
which would undoubtedly be used by the 
USSR to support a claim to world scien- 
tific supremacy. (Paras. 48-53) 


4. The number of scientific and technical 
graduates in the USSR has increased ap- 

tely threefold in the postwar 
period, and is now significantly larger 
than that in the US. However, we be- 
lieve that the over-all capability of So- 
viet scientific-technical professional man- 
power is still inferior to that of the US. 
Soviet numerical] superiority results pri- 
marily from the large numbers of engi- 
neers and agricultural experts; the US 
leads in numbers of physical and biologi- 
cal scientists. The USSR makes exten- 
sive use of scientific-technical profes- 
sionals for tasks which would be handled 
‘by nontechnical graduates or even non- 
graduates in the US. The work of the 
best Soviet scientists is on a par with that 
of leading Western scientists, and post- 
war training in the USSR has steadily 
improved. However, the majority of So- 
viet proféssionals have less experience 
than their Western counterparts. US 
graduations in scientific and technical 
fields are expected to increase, but the 
USSR almost certainly will continue to 
enjoy a numerical superiority. On the 
basis of current trends, by 1964 the USSR 
would have about one-third more grad- 
uates of scientific and technical curricula 
than the US. At that time, the quality 
of the Soviet scientific-technical man- 
power force probably will be generally 
comparable to that of the US. Soviet nu- 
merical superiority will continue to de- 
tive from the large number of graduates 


in engineering and the agricultural sci- 
ences. (Paras. 35-40, and Appendix D) 


5. Since 1957, the Soviet leaders have un- 
dertaken major reorganizations of indus- 
try, education, agriculture, and science. 
In science, the major changes to date 
involve an administrative and geographic 
decentralization directed toward greater 
emphasis on practical results of research, 
closer ties between science and tech- 
nology, improved planning and coordina- 
tion of the entire Soviet research effort, 
improvement in the effectiveness and 
timeliness of technological innovation, 
and increased support for regional eco- 
nomic development. We believe that 
generaliy the reorganization of science 
will produce the results desired by the 
Soviet leaders. The educational reforms 
chiefly concern primary-secondary school- 
ing, and provide that almost all Soviet 
children of secondary school age are to 
have some work experience. The reforms 
on this level appear to be designed to 
better prepare the majority of Soviet 
youths for jobs in industry and agricul- 
ture, and should result in an improve- 
ment in the quality of Soviet workers. 
The requirement for work experience in 
higher education probably will improve 
training in engineering and applied sci- 
ence. It may have a retarding, but not 
very serious, effect on studies in pure 
science. (Paras. 13-22, 27-34) 


6. Soviet capabilities in the basic sciences 
are generally good, particularly in the 
theoretical aspects. Soviet science shows 
particular strength in physics, mathe- 
matics, and the geophysical sciences, and 
it is in these fields that major Soviet ad- 
vances are most likely to occur. The 
USSR generally lags behind the West in 


chemistry, biology, agricultural sciences, 
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and some aspects of medical research. 
However, we believe that by the end of 
te punt of this estimate, Soviet back- 
ness in chemistry will be eliminated 
in most important fields, and Soviet medi- 
cal research and clinical medicine will be 
raised to a level approaching Western 
standards. Due to increased official sup- 
port, research in the biological and agri- 
cultural sciences is also expected to im- 
prove appreciably. (Paras. 54-61; and 
Appendiz A) . 
7. The USSR is continuing its strong em- 
phasis on military weapons research and 
development. Recent tests have revealed 
further advances in Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons technology in meeting diversified mil- 
itary requirements. The high priority 
accorded to the Soviet missile and space 
programs has assured the availability of 
capable personnel, high quality research 
and development facilities, and strong 
support from associated fields. We ex- 
pect rapid advances in the Soviet missile 


within the next few years. Development 
of ground, air, and naval weapons con- 
tinues, although lack of sufficient experi- 
mental facilities has hampered aeronau- 
tical development to some extent and may 
continue to do so in the future. Soviet 
electronics research and development has 
been outstanding, and notable advances 


in military electronics will continue. 
The USSR has comprehensive chemical 
and biological warfare research programs, 
and future research probably will empha- 
size new and improved agents, means for 
dissemination, and equipment for defense. 
(Paras. 61-65 and Appendiz B) 


8. Soviet industry is characterized by 
marked qualitative unevenness in tech- 
nological practices between industrial 
sectors and even within certain sectors 
generally well developed. In heavy in- 
dustry, such as steel making, industrial 
techniques, and equipment often compare 
favorably with those used in Western 
practice. However, industrial practices 
generally are behind those of the West 
and often are crude by Western stand- 
ards. Industrial applications of automa- 
tion techniques appear to be limited to a 
few experimental installations, but such 
techniques probably will be introduced 
widely in’ mafty sectors of tif @¢onomy 
over the next 10 years. We believe that 
the USSR will make important advances 
in the average level of its industrial tech- 
nology during the next 10 years. How- 
ever, in spite of the effort and resources 
being devoted to this task, the magnitude 
of the problem is so great that Soviet in- 
dustrial technology will remain generally 
behind that of the West during the period 
of this estimate. (Paras. 66-67 and Ap- 
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standard of living in recent years, by far the 
major part continues to be directed primarily 
to the building up of a strong industrial base 
and the development of modern weapons. 

10. The regime has allocated a substantial 


and increasing part of the national product to 
the strengthening of science and technology. 
Over the last three decades, research facilities 
nave been greatly expanded, the quality of 
Soviet scientific training has been improved. 
and the number of graduates in scientific and 
technical subjects has constantly increased. 
In terms of social position and financial status, 
Soviet: scientists as a class have long con- 
stituted one of the privileged groups in the 
USSR. However, under Stalin, Soviet scien- 
tists, like all other elements in Soviet society, 
were subjected to increasingly rigid and arbi- 
trary controls and ideological interference 
which had a stultifying effect in certain fields. 


11. In the general relaxation which followed 
the death of Stalin, relations between the 
scientific community and the regime im- 
proved, and political and ideological inter- 
ference diminished rnarkedly. In contrast to 
the extreme insularity of the Stalin regime, 
the Soviet leaders adopted a policy of acknow!- 
edging foreign achievement and encouraging 
maximum use of foreign experience, including 
contacts and exchanges between Soviet and 
foreign scientists. 


12. More recently, official criticism of Soviet 
scientists for their “isolation from life  in- 
dicates that the attitude of the regime is now 
being modified somewhat. There are indica- 
tions that greater emphasis is being placed 
upon application of the results of scientific 
research and even that pay scales for scientific 
research may be more directly related to prac- 
tical results. Trofim Lysenko, the contro- 
versial biologist who apparently epitomizes 
Khrushchev's ideal of the “practical scientist,” 
has been returned to official favor. Party con- 
trol oi science appears to be tightening. Ho-v- 


be a return to the extreme interference which 
characterized the late Stalin period. 


Policy, Organization, and Planning 

13. Since 1957, Soviet leaders have under- 
taken major reorganizations of industry, edu- 
cation, agriculture, and science which appear 
to be motivated by both political and economic 
reasons. Politically, these changes point to 
the shifting of functions away from the cen- 
tral bureaucracy to other organs, the strength- 
ening of the Party’s dominant role, and the 
reduction of the influence of other elite groups 
in Soviet society. Although these measures 
are given a dGvep ideological coloration, they 
are also justified on the grounds of greater 
efficiency and increased productivity and thus 
related to the ambitious Seven-Year Plan. In 
science, the major changes have involved an 
administrative and geographical decentraliza- 
tion which, apart from political aims, is ap- 
parently directed toward a greater emphasis 
on practical results of research, closer ties 
between science and technology, improvement 
in the effectiveness and timeliness of techno- 
logical innovation, improved coordination 
among research facilities, and increased sup- 
port for regional economic development. We 
believe that generally the reorganization will 
produce the results desired by the Soviet 
leaders. 


14. Academy of Sciences. The Academy of 
Sciences, which is directly responsible to the 
Council of Acinisters, remains the ~,ost im- 
portant scientific body in the USSR. The 
Academy's membership, some 167 Academi- 
cians and 361 Corresponding Members, in- 
cludes the nation’s most eminent scientists. 
Through its 10 departments the Academy of 
Sciences controls about 130 scientific insti- 
tutes, and there are associated academies with 
affiliated institutions in 13 of the 15 Union 

This entire complex employs 10 
to 15 percent of all scientists in the USSR. 
The Academy emphasises theoretical research, 
and its scientists carry out more than half 
of all fundamental research done in the USSR. 
This emphasis probably will continue, but 
Academy institutes are expected to provide in- 
creased scientific support to applied research 
institutes. 
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15. Although the Academy of Sciences still 


has been underway since the formation of the 
Siberian Department in May 1¢57. Steps are 
being taken to rclocate some personnel of the 
Academy, mow concentrated in the Moscow 
and Leningrad areas, by transferring them to 
new institutions in areas. 
The new constitution of the Academy, pub- 
lished in May 1959, reflects an administrative 
decentralization aimed at reducing the con- 
trol exercised by the Presidium within the 
Academy in favor of the General Assembly, 
the Departments, and the loca! institutes. 


16. Higher Educational Institutions. Nearly 
half of all Soviet scientists are employed in 
the universities, technical] institutes, and ped- 
agogical institutes. These institutions and 
their scientists are not subordinated to the 
Academy, but fall under the control of the 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education. In the higher educational insti- 


with teaching, and have devoted proportion- 
ately less time to research than those in the 
academies and the research institutes. Since 
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merly under their control were transferred to 


ing, Shipbuilding, and Chemistry. Central 
research institutes in certain basic industrial 
fields, such as steel, have been placed under 
the control of the State Committee 
(GOSPLAN). A number of research insti- 
tutes are still controlled by the remaining 
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emies during the Seven-Year Plan period. A 
major effort is being exerted to attract compe- 
teat scientific personne] to the new centers 
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Research Facilities and Equipment 


25. Scientific research in the USSR is carried 
out in about 3,000 scientific and technical in- 
stitutions. The adequacy of thes. research 
facilities varies considerably. In general, the 
research related to defense and heavy indus- 
tria! development receives the best facilities 
and equipment on a priority basis; and in a 


‘ ~ few fields the USSR has facilities which are 


comparable, if not superior, to corresponding 
installations in the West. In priority areas 
of physics, for example, facilities are excellent 
and include a 10-BEV proton synchrotron. 
currently the highest energy accelerator in 


‘ Operation in the world. The average Soviet 


laboratory is less well-equipped than the aver- 
age US laboratory, but we believe that scien- 
tific facilities in the USSR are ade- 


quate for the effective utilization of Soviet 
scientific manpower. 
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tions have a total enrollment of about 
1,260,000 full-time students, and about two- 
to six-year courses of study which are geared 
to the specific requirements of a particular in- 

mining, aviation) or a well- 


school is roughly equivalent to 
12-year school, but the average Soviet thirds of all Soviet graduates are in scientific 
school graduate is better trained in and technical fields. The institutes offer five 
dustry (eg., 


and mathematics than his US coun- 
on the side of science and mathe- 


The Soviet curriculum is heavily 


reorganization now underway. The 


10-year 
of total course work in the upper grades. The 


matics which comprise more than 40 percent 


cational 
soviet 
the US 
10-year 
terpart. 
weighted 
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38. The quality of Soviet scientific and tech- 
nical professional manpower is generally good. 
There are a few very competent Soviet scien- 
tists with prerevolutionary training, but the 
majority of older personnel, who received their 
training during the earlier years of the Soviet 
regime, are considered qualitatively inferior 
to US professionals. Even persons trained 
under recent higher standards, who now com- 


Scrence 
payeical y 136 27 prise the majority of Soviet scientific-technical 
Medicine’ 399 461 48 soo ‘manpower, lack the experience possessed by 
Technology * the generally older US professionals. How- 
Sngineering 976 «6 $22 1422 68 ever, in the USSR as in the West, scientific 
Agriculture 239 167 = 331 187 savances re made by a lew brilliant individ- 
Totals 1,748 1438 = 2,381 1,738 sis. and the work of the bert Soviet scientists 
— _. is generally comparable to that of their West- 
; numerica] estima provide a : . ; pa : ; 
ote for competion ines: (a) the professions erm counterparts. — 
ee a. ao ae oe aes 39. We believe that the over-all capability of 
ane ag yh gE ty Soviet scientific and technical 
erumes eee Ne 2 oe Py manpower is still inferior to that of the US 
ood experience, and (4) practices in the utiliza,  f0FC®. » However, this inferiority will diminish 
tion of personne! differ widely and, in some cases, disappear during the next 
Satecantes oF Coe exseans tenet of Conteh enantio 10 years as the number of Soviet skilled tech- 
a adnns 39 percent. eS Se aca ot tae Se en Gat teen 
tain groups, however, may exceed this amount. quality training improves, as 
The figure for US medical sciences includes  °lder Soviet personnel are replaced by younger, 
aed’ venues they are not gracustes ot perience. As qualitative differences diminish, 
higher educationa!) institutions. Soviet quantitative superiority will present a 
9. The numbers in the above tebe providn OWS Saenge © the West. 
at best only a rough basis for comparison 40. Nonprofessional Manpower. Although 
because of data limitations in both the US the Soviets have made considerable progress 
and the USSR, greatly differing educational in training the skilled technicians and me- 
requirements for comparable duties in the two chanics needed in modern science and indus- 
countries, and widely differing practices in try, the USSR is not as well supplied with them 
utilisation of personnel. In engineering and as are Western countries where broader sec- 
agriculture, for example, the Soviet Union tions of the population have these 
makes extensive use of scientific-technical pro- skills over a considerably longer period. The 
fessional manpower for tasks which would be shortage of skilled technicians in the USSR 
handled by nontechnical graduates or even probably will persist at least in certain areas, 
nongraduates in the US, such as positions in but the number available should increase sig- 
administration and management which in the uuificantly.as a result of the high proportion of 
US are filled by gtacuates of business or libera] scientifig and technical subjects in the lower 
arts colleges, and positions as foremenorfarm grades, the increased vocational training on 
managers which in the US are filled by people the ascondary-level, and the emphasis on spe- 
without extensive college training. training after lower echooi. 
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its members have impeded effective 
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33. Electronics. The USSR is one of the lead- 
ing nations of the world in quality and quan- 
tity of electronics research and development. 
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positioning accuracy required for launching 
long-range missiles. The Soviets have indi- 
cated their intention to use earth satellites 


Work in geology will continue to be primarily 
directed toward developing mineral resources 
and aiding military and capital construction. 
By the end of the period, the USSR may have 
achieved a position of world leadership in ad- 
ditional fields of geophysics including astron- 
omy and seismology. 
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ideological 
tural research is also significantly behind that 
in most Western countries, despite the exist- 
ence of a large research establishment and a 


niques of the physical sciences, and will con- 
tinue to support the space program. We be- 
lieve that, as the result of a concerted research 
program, the USSR will be able to perfect a 
closed biological system by the time that 
manned space flight of more than limited 
duration can be accomplished. 


61. Nuclear Energy.‘ Although Soviet re- 
search in nuclear technology is not compa- 
rable in diversity and scope to that of the US, 
it is highly competent in specific fields. There 
is substantial evidence that the USSR is con- 
tinuing a high priority expansion of ifs pro- 
gram for the application of atomic energy to 
both military and peaceful uses. Evidence 
from Soviet tests indicates that they have 


progress in the development of nuclear power 


agriculture can be effected without a major =. por further details see NIE 11-3-£0, “The Soviet 
research effort, by applying scientific knowi- Atomic Bnergy Program,” dated 1¢ June 1989, 
and technological achievements already Limited Distribution. 
available in the USSR.  Biclogical research dean os oats tan eo ane 
probably will place new emphasis on the ap- hicles,” dated 19 August 1996, TOP SECRET, or 
plication to biology of the concepts and tech- the forthcoming NIE 11-$~80 
Penns 
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vanced aircraft for both civil and military use, 


of US missile-carrying submarines. Ground 
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Soviet Economics 


International trade was one arena of East and West competition in the Cold War. 
The USSR and its East European satellite states needed imports to expand their 
mate 22 of 19 February 1951, Vulnerability of the Soviet Bloc to Economic War- 
fare. tried to determine how far the United States and the West could purposely 
retard Communist development by restricting key exports to the East. This esti- 
mate concluded that, while economic warfare was not likely to alter Soviet 
behavior, it might affect the USSR’s ability to fight a general war. The estimate 
noted, however, that, for such a program to succeed, the Western powers would 
need “a high degree” of cooperation. 


Implications of an Increase in US-Soviet Trade, SNIE 100-8-58 of 7 October 
1958, evaluated the effects of Nikita Khrushchev's proposal that the two super- 
uinely desired increased trade with the United States, their primary motivation 
‘ was to strengthen their propaganda line of peaceful coexistence, to diminish US 
ability to maintain Western trade controls, and to cause friction within the West 
as various countries found themselves competing with the United States for 
Soviet trade. The drafters of the estimate did not think the Soviet proposal would 
work. The estimate contended that, although US exports to the USSR could 
eventually reach $100-150 million annually under relaxed legal and administra- 
tive measures, even this amount would have a negligible effect on the Soviet 
economy. On the other hand, the estimate cautioned, substantial imports of 
Soviet commodities “might seriously damage the trade or the foreign exchange 
position of particular Free World countries.” 


Economic Warfare 


4. NIE 22, 19 February 1951, Vulnerability of the Soviet Bloc to 
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1. This copy of this publication is for the information and use of the recipient 

* designated on the front cover and of individuals under the jurisdiction of the recipient's 

office who require the information for the performance of their official duties. Further 

dissemination elsewhere in the department to other offices which require the informa- 
tion for the performance of official duties may be authorised by the following: 


a. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Intellig:nce, for the Depart- 
ment of State 


b. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, for the Department o; te Army 
c. Director of Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 
d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
¢. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 
f. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
g. Assistant Director for Collection and Dissemination, CIA, for any other 
Department or Agency 
2. This copy may be either retained or destroyed by burning in accordance with 


applicable security or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by ar- 
rangement with the Office of Collection and Dissemination, CIA. 
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VULNERABILITY OF THE SOVIET BLOC 
TO ECONOMIC WARFARE 


PROBLEM 
To estimate the vulnerability of the Soviet bloc to economic warfare. 


FOREWORD 

The term “economic warfare” as applied in this paper covers the offensive use in 
peacetime of measures to diminish or neutralize the war potential of the Soviet bloc.* 

The extent to which in the event of war the resources of conquered territories 
could be effectively utilized and the extent to which they would represent a net gain 
to the bloc is a problem beyond the scope of this paper. The absence of military opera- 
tions is assumed as a part of the terms of reference. 

Since China is engaged in military operations against United Nations forces in 
Korea, it is necessary to assess the effect of economic warfare upon China under the 
existing circumstances. 

_ ‘The measures considered available to the Western Powers to deny exports to the 
Soviet bloc include the following: export and import licensing, trade manipulation, 
preclusive buying, black listing, foreign funds control, and the denial to the Soviet 
bloc of access to non-Soviet maritime and air facilities. The effects of blockade and 
of the use of the navicert and ship warrant systems are not considered in this paper 
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gap between their combined productive 
capacities and those of the West would 


be decidedly reduced. 
Ability to Reduce the Effects of Controls. 
5. To achieve worthwhile results a high 


Chinese Military Capabilities. 
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rent tactical operations) and might ulti- talism are peculiarly dependent upon the 
mately affect the Korean war itself. Un- West for raw materials, for supplies, and 


less the Soviet Union were engaged in sup- 


Satellites imported roughly $1.4 to $1.6 billion 
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for industrial spare parts, and, indeed, 
even for the maintenance of some of the 


9. The very low per capita income both in the 


be feasible even though they have to 
place within an area of extremely limited 
maneuverability. 

10. There are very few economic resources 
within the Soviet bloc which are not in much 
ahorter supply than in the Western bioc. 
Thus, even in the case of general purpose 
steel, which is not estimated to constitute a 
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§ SNIE 100-8-58, 7 October 1958, Implications of an ‘acrease in 
US-Soviet Trade 
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IMPLICATIONS OF AN INCREASE IN US-SOVIET TRADE 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate the implications within the Bloc and the Free World of an increase 


in US-USSR trade. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Soviets probably genuinely desire 
an increase in US-USSR trade. The pos- 
sibilities for expanding this trade are se- 
verely restricted, however, by the limited 
range of Soviet goods likely to be market- 
able in the US, by US administrative and 

measures in the fields of com- 


reaction. We believe it reasonable to as- 
sume that if the US were to modify cer- 


the USSR would probably not be able to 
balance trade at this level by its own di- 
rect export of goods to the US, it could 
make up the residual amount by reex- 
sport, traristdPd of free exchffnige, dhd by 
selling more gold to the Free World. 
(Paras. 5, 7, 9, 14) 


2. An increase in imports from the US 
of the volume and composition postulated 
in this estimate would have little impact 
on the Soviet economy. The consumers 
goods industry could benefit the most if 


the Soviet leaders so decided; in some 
cases, however, the imported machinery 
and equipment could be used to increase 
the output of commodities for use in more 
basic industry. Assuming US control on 
the export of strategic goods, w* believe 
the postulated increase in trade would 
have little effect on Soviet military poten- 
tial Soviet trade with underdeveloped 
countries cr Communist China would not 
be significantly affected. (Paras. 15-20) 


3. The Soviet leaders probably believe 
that increased trade with the US would 
strengthen their line of peaceful ccez- 
istence, diziinish US ability to maintain 
Western tirade controls and a general- 
ly strong anti-Communist position, and 
create frictions in the West as various 
couptries found themagives in campeti- 
tion with the US for Soviet trade. We do 
not believe that these developments would 
occur to a significant degree. Most non- 
Communist countries would favorably 
view an increase in US-USSR trade as a 
sign that world tensions were relaxing. 
This would not be true of South Korea 
and Nationalist China, however, or among 
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probably, by an increase-in Soviet raw 
theless, substantial increase in US im- 
ports of certain specific commodities 
from the USSR might seriously damage 
the trade or the foreign exchange posi- 


(Paras. 21-23) 
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some elements in other countries. Japan, tries would be adversely affected by US 
as well as many underdeveloped countries, competition in the Soviet market or, more 
would become less receptive than they 
are today to US advice against expand- 
ing economic relations with the Bloc. 
trade had upon the trade of those coun- tion of particular Free World countries. 


(Paras. 8, 21) 
most countries would depend largely upon 


the impact which increased US-USSR 


4. In the final analysis the view taken by 
tries. It is possible that certain coun- 
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tractive to the USSR; imports of Western ma- 
chinery would a)so, as a practical matter, ease 
the pressure which growing internal develop- 
ment and demands from other Bloc countries 
have placed on Soviet machinery and equip- 
ment industries. Hence, the aggregate of So- 
viet demand for machinery and equipment 
should continue and even grow at a fairly 
steady pace. Moreover, while the Soviets still 
adhere basically to a doctrine of self-suffi- 
ciency, they have in fact attained this goal in 
virtually all key sectors of the economy, in 
terms of capacity for emergency purposes, 


A. Economic 


15. Should the USSR import machinery and 
equipment from the US in approximately the 
assumed amounts, it would of course gain cer- 
tain advantages. We cannot, however, give 
any exact estimate of the size or extent o/ 
these advantages. The total value of the im- 
ports — $150 million—is an insignificant 
percentage of the total value of Soviet domes- 
tic production of machinery and equip- 
ment — $25 billion. Moreover, the net gain 
to the USSR would be but a small proportion 
of the $150 million, since the imports would 
have to be paid for by exports drawn from the 
Soviet domestic economy. It is clear, however, 
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alcohol, and other chemical products. 

17. With respect to military production, we 

ties. On this basis the increase in trade 

projected in this estimate would have slight 


ever, improvements in the chemical and syn- 
thetic industries, for example, would make for 


effect on the Soviet military potential. How- 
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terials available for military production and 
might cut the costs of production of these or 
other items. 
Us, 
pn agen A my 
trade with the 
The bulk of Soviet exports to these countries ny 
consists of arms and military equipment, raw 
materials, and basic industrial machinery and 
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ANNEX 


POSSIBLE LEVEL AND COMPOSITION OF FUTURE US-SOVIET TRADE 
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SOVIET FOREIGN: 


POLICY 


Asia 


The Cold War became hot in Asia in 1950. In June of that year Communist 
North Korea invaded South Korea to unify the country forcibly. The Security 
Council of the United Nations voted to send UN military assistance to South 
Korea. The war continued for three years and ended with an armistice in July 
1953. In Southeast Asia the Viet Minh, under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh and 
Vo Nguyen Giap, waged a guerrilla war to prevent the French from reasserting 
their control over Indochina. The struggle continued until the French defeat at 
Dien Bien Phu in May 1954 and the settlement at Geneva that summer. 


Three of the four estimates in this section are products of the Korean war. Amer- 
ican policymakers requested an assessment of probable Soviet goals in Asia, and 
the CIA responded with NIE 43 of 13 November 1951, The Strategic Impor- 
tance of the Far East to the USSR. This estimate determined that Soviet expan- 
sion into the region would strengthen the USSR’s global position, endanger the 
United States Pacific defenses, drain Western resources, and impair the West's 
ability to strengthen Europe and the Middle East. 


The Soviet Union and Communist China both supported the North Koreans, but 
how close were the two Communist giants? Relations Between the Chinese Com- 
munist Regime and the USSR: Their Present Character and Probable Future 
Courses, NIE 58 of 10 September 1952, was one of the earliest attempts to 
examine the possibilities of a Sino-Soviet split. The estimate concluded that for 
the near-term period of 1952-54, “close ideological ties and continuing mutual 
involvement in the pursuit of common objectives, particularly the elimination of 
Western influence from the Far East” far outweighed the possibility of a split. 


Increasing frustration with the stalemate in Korea led American officials to 
request a systematic consideration of all options available for ending the war. On 
8 April 1953, the Office of National Estimates published SE 41, Probable Com- 
munist Reactions to Certain Possible UN/US Military Courses of Action With 
Respect to the Korean War. The estimate argued that widening the war to Man- 
churia ran the risk. of Soviet intervention. If the UN used nuclear weapons 
against Communist China, the estimate continued, Moscow would recognize that 
the West was determined to win, although it was not clear that this would force 
the Communists to sign an armistice. 


After the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu in Mey 1954 the earlier Korean armi- 
stice was important because many American policymakers believed that, having 
been stopped in Korea, Communist aggression was now challenging Indochina. ' 


‘During the siege of Dien Bien Phu (March-May 1954) President Eisenhower resisted calls 
for American air support. Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Steff, pro- 
posed that 60 US B-29 bombers attack the Viet Minh positions around the besieged French 
force. The French enthusiastically endorsed Operation VULTURE, but Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way, Army Chief of Staff, strongly opposed the entire concept. President Eisenhower would 
not even consider Radford's propose! unless Congress approved and American allies, especial- 
ly Great Britain, supported the strikes. See George C. Herring, America’s Longest War: The 
United States and Viemam 1950-1975, 24 ed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1986), pp. 29-37; 
Stanley Karnow, Vietnam: A History (New York: Viking, 1983), pp. 194-98. 
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Reactions to Certain US Courses of Action With Respect to Indochina. This doc- 
ument, heavy with dissenting footnotes, was written while Eastern and Western 
representatives at Geneva were attempting to negotiate peace settlements for 
Korea and Indochina. The estimate assessed how the USSR and Communist 
China would react to American military intervention, including nuclear strikes 
against China. Although the “USSR would also begin at least partial mobiliza- 
tion of its own military forces on a war basis” if the United States attacked Chi- 
nese targets, this estimate argued that, even if the US attack on China included 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets “would probably confine [their] operations to the 
defense of China so long as the US did not attack Soviet territory.” 


Far East to the USSR (Excerpts) 


6. NIE 43, 13 November 1951, The Strategic Importance of the 
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NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF 
THE FAR EAST TO THE USSR 


NIE—43 


The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff par- 
ticipated with the Central Intelligence Agency in the prep- 
aration of this estimate. All members of the Intelligence Ad- 
visory Committee concurred in this estimate on § November. 
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THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE FAR EAST 
TO THE USSR* 
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THE PROBLEM 


To assess the immediate and long range strategic importance of the Far Easty 
to the USSR. 


CONCLUSIONS 
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northernmost part of Korea, would be re- 
garded as a threat to its security. 

3. The expansion of Communis‘ control 
over all of Korea would provide the USSR 
with the most favorable base for oper- 
ations against Japan and would deny the 
West its last foothold on the Northeast 
Asian mainland. 

4. Communist control of Taiwan would 
not only eliminate the last territorial 
stronghold of anti-Communist China and 
the threat which the island now poses as 
a base for possible military operations 
against mainland China, but would de- 
prive the West of a link in the offshore 
island chain and increase Communist 
capabilities for operations against other 
island bases. 

5. Militarily, the expansion of Communist 
control into mainland Southeast Asia 
would be of limited immediate value. 
Over the long range, Communist control 


6. From an economic point of view, con- 
trol of Southeast Asia would be of con- 
siderable strategic importance to the 
Communists by increasing their capabil- 
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ities for weakening the West through 
denying food to india and Japan and 
denying strategic raw materials to Japan 
and the industrial countries of the West. 
Short of general war, such denial would 
have most serious consequences because 
Western countries would find it difficult 
to adopt sufficiently drastic emergency 
measures. In time of general war, the 
West would probably initially suffer less 
through such denial than it did during 
. World War II; it is impossible, however, 
to estimate the effects in the event of a 


prolonged war. 


7. The rubber of Southeast Asia is a con- 
tinuing requirement for the USSR. De- 
nial of access to this rubber would oblige 
the USSR to draw on stockpiles now be- 
lieved to exist. Such denial over a pro- 
longed period would create serious prob- 
lems for the USSR. Furthermore, access 
to rubber, tin, petroleum and possibly 
other materials of Southeast Asia would 
be important to the conduct of a prolong- 
ed war by the USSR and would be even 
more important to a major industrial 
expansion in a Communist Far East. 


8. Of tne Far Eastern areas not now un- 
der Communist control, Japan is of the 
greatest strategic importance to the 
USSR. Japan poses the greatest poten- 
tial threat to Communist military inter- 
ests in the Far East and is a key element 
of the US defense line in the Western Pa- 
cific. Moreover, Japan, despite serious 
deficiencies in food and raw materials, 
would be an important addition to Com- 
munist strength because it has the only 
substantial industrial plant and the 
largest pool of trained workers and ad- 
ministrators in the Far East. Finally, it 
would be an essential element in the real- 


ization of the region’s potential for long 


range development into a strong, largely 
self-sufficient power complex.* 


9. The possibility of creating such a pow- 
er complex is probably an important fac- 
tor in Soviet long-term planning. If 
such a complex were created, it would in 
time of war greatly enhance the ability of 
the Communists to maintain sustained 
and large scale military operations in the 
Far East. Moreover, it would add greatly 
to the Soviet potential for breaching re- 
maining US Pacific defenses and for at- 
tacks against the US and Australia. 


10. The USSR would encounter impor- 
tant but not insurmountable economic 
and political problems in developing such 
&@ power complex in the Far East even 
after it secured control over all areas of 
the region. In time of peace, the de- 


11. Therefore, in its assessment of the 


strategic importance of the Far East, the 
USSR is probably more influenced by 
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DISCUSSION 


i. Geographic Factors of Strategic 
Importance 


12. The Far East is far from the major Soviet 
power centers in western and central USSR. 
A single railroad line, an inadequate mer- 
chant marine, and air transport over vast dis- 
tances provide the only means of communica- 


the direct contribution either region can make 
to the other. 


13. The security of the centers of Soviet pow- 


14. The maintenance and consolidation of the 
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viding defense in depth for the Soviet Far 


donesian archipelago. (See Map Il.) China's 
long coast line also offers potential for naval 


jected to limitations imposed by the require- 
ments of the Chinese economy and the ability 
of China and the USSR to equip such man- 


16. Both the Soviet Far East and Communist 
China have natural resources, most of which 
have not yet been fully developed but which 
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Their Present Character 


NIE 58, 10 September 1952, Relations Between the Chinese 
Communist Regime and the USSR 


and Probable Future Courses (Excerpts) 
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‘RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME AND 


THE USSR: THEIR PRESENT CHARACTER AND PROBABLE 


eo 


FUTURE COURSES 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate the present nature and state of relations between Communist China 


movements,” or divergent views over the 
priority of Far Eastern Commurist objec- 
tives in relation to other world Commu- 
nist objectives. 

4. We believe that during the period of 
this estimate these factors will be far out- 
weighed by close ideological ties and con- 
tinuing mutual involvement in the 
pursuit of common objectives, particu- 
larly the elimination of Western influence 
from the Far East. 


5. Although the Peiping regime will un- 
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Moreover, as we have previously esti- 
mated, we believe that Western pressures 
against Communist China, while weaken- 


Introduction 

6. Comrhunist China and the USSR present 
a united front to the world. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese Communist regime 
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ing her, would not disrupt Sino-Soviet 
solidarity during the period of this 
estimate.’ 


emphatically proclaimed 
to Stalinism, their rejection of the “national 
selfishness” of Titoism, and their debt to the 
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nese economy or operate any of the industry 
of mainiand China (outside of Manchuria and 


Sinkiang). 
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strongly influenced by Soviet military ad- 
visors, and it is probable that no major de- 
cisions are made in the Korean war without 
Soviet approval. 

13. Except for captured equipment, the Chi- 


to outweigh that of the Soviet personnel 
in the grea. Economic policies also reflect the 


vision of rail lines, and its control of the Port — 
Arthur naval base area. According to the 
Sino-Soviet agreements,’ Soviet control over 
Port Arthur and participation in the adminis- 
tration of Manchurian rail lines is scheduled 
to be terminated in 1952; however, it is prob- 
able that such termination would not greatly 
lessen Soviet influence in Manchuria. 


15. Soviet advisors and commercial enter- 
prises in Inner Mongolia have economic and 
political influence, particularly in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia which borders on the USSR. 
However. Peiping has at least administrative 
control, and the strength of Chinese influence 
appears t) be growing. 

16. In Sinkiang, Peiping has stationed 70,000 
troops and appears to exercise effective admin- 
istrative control. For reasons, 
however, Sinkiang’s trade is chiefly with the 
USSR, and the Chinese need Soviet assistance 
to develop the resources of the area. The USSR 
exerts great influence through three Sino- 
Soviet companies and through Soviet citisens 
in the service of the provincial government. 
17. Soviet influence in the border areas, politi- 
cal as weil as economic, is extensive. At the 
same time, Chinese Communist political and 
territorial interests have apparently not been - 
sacrificed in the interest of Soviet expansion. 
The trend since 1950 appears to be towards an 
increase in Chinese Communist administrative 
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in the world. Communist movement, a com- 
mon ideology, and the common objective of 
eliminating Western influence from the Far 
East. This relationship is further solidified 
by common hostility to a resurgent and non- 
Communist Japan and to US power in the 
western Pacific. It is greatly reinforced by 
the Kremlin’s need for an ally in the Far East, 
and by Communist China’s need for Soviet 


assistance’ in training and equipping its 


dependent action and a capability to exert 


and military aid without ending China’s in- 


_ 21. The Kremlin appears to recognize that 


Communist China now possesses the determi- 
nation and some capacity to pursue its own 
interests. Moreover. the Kremlin almost cer- 


borderlands. Furthermore, a friendly Com- 
munist China provides the USSR with a de- 
fense in depth, constitutes a valuable poten- 
tial source of manpower and other resources, 
and is an important political and psychologi- 
cal asset. 


Future Course of Sino-Soviet Relations 
22. We believe that the following factors will 
tend to ensure the continuation of Sino-Soviet 
solidarity during the pericd of this estimate: 

.@. The cohesive force of common ideology 
will probably continue to bind the two regimes 
together. 

b. The military and economic dependence 
of Communist China upon the USSR will in- 
crease, at least for as long as the Korean war 
continues without settiement. 


c. Continued US assistance to the Nation- 


itself will tend to draw Communist China and 
the USSR together. 

d. Neither the USSR nor Communist China 
now appears capable of altering the current 
relationship to its advantage without jeopard- 
izing the attainment of its own objectives. A 
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c. At present, the interests of China are 
the most part confined to the Far East; those 


8 SE41,8 April 1953, Probable Communist Reactions to Certain 
Possible UN/US Military Courses of Action With Respect to the 
Korean War 
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“PROBABLE COMMUNIST REACTIONS TO CERTAIN POSSIBLE 
UN/US MILITARY COURSES OF ACTION WITH 
RESPECT TO THE KOREAN WAR 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the probable military and political reactions of Communist China 
and the USSR to the following possible UN/US military courses of action with re- 
spect to the Korean war: ° 


Course A—The UN/US to continue for the foreseeable future military 


pressure on the enemy at substantially the present level, while building up 
ROK forces, with a view to possible limited redeployment of US forces from 
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nists were unable to counter UN/US air oper- 
ations against Manchuria and if it appeared 
to the Communists that the Manchurian in- 


itself lead the Communists to make the con- 
cessions necessary tc reach an armistice. 
We believe that the Communist reaction 
would be in large part determined by the 
extent of damage inflicted. 


NON-PARTICIPATION OF UN POWERS 


19. If UN powers refused to participate in 
these courses of action, the Communists 


would be encouraged to resist in the hope of 
further straining US relations with its western 
allies and in the hope that US determination 
to sustain the war alone would falter. The 
Communists would also feel that the risks of 
general war would be lessened and therefore 
they might be less restrained in their mili- 


tary reactions against US operations. 
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SNIE 10-4-54, 15 June 1954, Communist Reactions to Certain 
US Courses of Action With Respect to Indochina 
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LIMITED DISTRIBUTION 

COMMUNIST REACTIONS TO CERTAIN US COURSES : 
OF ACTION WITH RESPECT TO INDOCHINA : 

’ 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate Chinese Communist and Soviet reactions to the courses of action and 
consequent situations indicated below.’ 


THE ESTIMATE 


PART | 


REQUIREMENT 1 an My og 8 By * oo 
To estimate the initial Chinese Communist ~~ limited re ao fer 

end Soviet reactions to the participation Of  . sere deemed militarily adventareous but 
2S os oe Se Te i Hacks on the Indoch3 ctell pop- 

tions designed to destroy the Communist mili- Chinese Ce fet 

‘The aesumptions and estimative requirestehts 1 The intervention of US and allied forces 
ee ets amt tt thd tcteam % Indochine prdbebly would cause the Uhi- 

the action as cccur- to believe that sooner 


aa i : 
‘ ring the next twelve to eighteen months. later would have to decide whether to 
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whatever military action they thought re- 


ever, that even if the Chinese Communists 


of this paragraph and would substitute the fol- 
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accept the defeat of the Viet Minh or to in- and naval forces could not, in the absence of 
tervene in force in order to try to prevent such US ground forces, decisively alter the course 

 @eteat. Their decision would probably rest of the war. They might therefore consider 
~ mainly, though not exclusively, upon their their intervention unnecessary at this point 
weighing of the risks and disadvantages aris- and might postpone final decision as to their 
ing from the Viet Minh defeat against the course of action until they had observed the 
likelihood of involvement in major war with initial scale and success of the allied military 
the US and the probable consequences of such operations and had estimated the probable 
a war for Communist China. Available evi- nature and extent of US aims in the conflict. 


3. We believe it somewhat more likely, how“ 5. In any case, the Chinese Communists 
would almost certainly greatly increase their 


logistic support, delivery of arms and equip- 
ment, and technical assistance to the Viet 
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D. The French will have undertaken to continue at least the present level of their 


C. The Associated States will have publicly requested the direct military partici- 
military commitment in Indochina. 


pation of members of the regional grouping in the war in Indochina. 
E. The Chinese Communists will have openly intervened with military forces in 


B. A regional security grouping including at least the Associated States, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Australia, France, and the United States, and possibly includ- 
Indochina in order to counter US direct participation as defined in Requirement 1. 

106 


ing also New Zealand and the United Kingdom, will have been formed. 


4 PART ll 
A. The treaties of independence between France and the Associated States will 


have been signed. 
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Europe 


Germany was the key to Soviet foreign policy in Europe after Worid War II. 
Regarding Germany as potentially the most formidable state in Europe, the 
Kremlin was determined to prevent the resurrection of German power. 


German rearmament became an issue only after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June 1950. Concerned that the war might stretch its military resources too 
thin, the United States pressed for German rearmament to strengthen the West's 
defenses in Europe. How would the Kremlin react to a rearmed Germany less 
than 10 years after Red Army troops tore down the swastika over the ruins of the 
Reichstag? The CIA answered that question in NIE 17 of 27 December 1950, 
Probable Soviet Reactions to a Remilitarization of Western Germany, one month 
after large numbers of Communist Chinese troops had entered the Korean war. 
The USSR, the estimate concluded, would try to divide the Western powers by 
playing on fears of reborn German militarism. If this tactic did not work, the 
Soviets might try military demonstrations, including a second Berlin blockade. If 
the USSR thought that complete German rearmament could not otherwise be 
stopped, the estimate contended that the Soviets might go to war. 


The outbreak of the Korean war also provoked debate within NATO, formed in 
April 1949, about a possible German military role in Europe. France suggested 
an integrated European army with minimal German participation; in May 1952 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and West Germany signed 
a treaty establishing the European Defense Community (EDC). On 22 May 
1953 the CIA published NIE 81, Probable Soviet Courses of Action With Respect 
to Germany, Through Mid-1954, to assess the Soviet reaction to the projected 
EDC, which had not yet been ratified by its six signatories. The estimate con- 
cluded that, even if German rearmament began under European Defense Com- 
munity aegis, “the Kremlin will probably believe that the implementation of the 
EDC agreements and the rearming of Germany will proceed slowly and that 
there will continue to be opportunities to thwart the Western program.” Soviet 
opposition was expected to be limited to political warfare because during the 
period of this estimate, May 1953 through mid-1954, “the Kremlin is likely to 
believe that the German situation is not yet dangerous. ” 


Stalin and the political consequences of his death dominated Soviet foreign 
policy in Eastern Europe during the 1950s. After Marshal Tito's Yugoslavia 
asserted its independence from Moscow in the late 1940s, and Stalin seemed 
ready to invade to enforce the Kremlin's authority as leader of international 
Communism, NIE 29 of 20 March 1951, Probability of an Invasion of Yugosia- 
via in 1951, considered an invasion in 1951 a serious possibility. 


After Stalin's death in March 1953 the new Soviet leadership began a campaign 
of “de-Stalinization,” which, although at first carefully restrained, soon influ- 
enced the East European satellite states. The Soviet attitude toward Stalin 
inspired leadership changes in Eastern Europe as reformers forced Stalinists 
from their posts. Poland narrowly averted civil war and Soviet military interven- 
tion in October 1956 when Wiadislaw Gomulka, a former Secretary General of 


the Communist Party in Poland who had lost his position in the 1948-53 Stalinist 
purges of the European Communist parties, again assumed leadership of the 
government. In Hungary a student demonstration on 23 October 1956 supporting 
the Poles quickly became a popular revolt that ended only when Soviet tanks 
moved into Budapest on 4 November 1956. 


The Office of National Estimates produced SNIE 12-2-56 of 30 October 1956, 
Probable Developments in East Europe and Implications for Soviet Policy, 
quickly during the height of the Hungarian and Suez crises. The outcome of both 
tion changed hourly. The estimate concluded that in the short run the Soviets 
probably would try to prevent further outbreaks of violence in Eastern Europe 
through vigorous police measures. 


NIE 17, 27 December 1950, Probable Soviet R tions to @ 
Remilitarization of Western 
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3 NIE 29, 20 March 1951, Probability of an Invasion of 
3 Yugoslavia in 1951 
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NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


PROBABILITY OF AN INVASION OF 
YUGOSLAVIA IN 1951 


fi 


PROBABILITY OF AN INVASION OF YUGOSLAVIA IN 1951 


THE PROBLEM 


To assess the capabilities and intentions of the USSR and its European Satellites 
with respect to action against Yugoslavia during 1951. 


CONCLUSIONS 


- 


to Satellite or Soviet-Satellite invasion if 


logistical support by the Soviet Union has 
the capability of forcing the Yugoslav 
Army back into the mountainous region 
along the Adriatic and of gradually ex- 
tending control of the principal commu- 
nication lines to the major centers of that 


ance could extend the period of resistance 
even in the case of a full-scale Soviet-Sat- 
ellite attack. Any Western materiel sent 
would have to be adapted to the special 
requirements of Yugoslav forces. More- 
over, to be effective to Yugoslavia in the 
initial stages of an invasion, it would have 
to be delivered well in advance of hos-. 
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Yugoslavia. The Kremlin may estimate 
that in 1951 such an attack by the Satel- 
lites could be carried through successfully 
without incurring effective Western inter- 
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NIE 81, 22 May 1953, Probable Soviet Courses of Action With 
Respect to Germany, Through Mid-1954 
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PROBABLE SOVIET COURSES OF ACTION WITH 


RESPECT TO GERMANY, THROUGH MID-1954 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate probable Soviet courses of action with respect to Germany 


mid-1954. 
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Pom 


remain in a position to use East Germany as 
ond to 


control over East Germany in return for the 
establishment of a united and neutral Ger- 
many which it might hope subsequently to 
subvert. The Kremlin almost certainly fears 
that, even if a united Germany were not only 


retain and consolidate its hold on East Ger- 
many and will seek to increase East German 
economic and military power. The Soviet 
program will be tantamount to making East 
Germany into a full-fledged Satellite with 
security measures as rigorous, and isolation of 
the population almost as complete as in the 
other Satellite states. However, the Kremlin 
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may conclude a separate peace treaty and an 
alliance with East Germany and incorporate 
it into the Bloc as a “People’s Democracy.” 


1. The Kremlin probably estimates that the 
maintenance of Soviet control in East Ger- 
many is dependent upon the presence of Soviet 
forces in East Germany. However, the Krem- 
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Berlin and West Germany, possibly including — 
a surface blockade of West Berlin, will increase 
substantially if the EDC agreements are rati- 
fied. However, we believe that the Kremlin 
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adopt courses of ous, both to the realization of Soviet aggtessive’ 


would involve plans and to the security of the Bloc. During 
the period of this estimate, the Kremlin is 
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13. SNIE 12-2-56, 30 October 1956, Probable Developments in 
East Europe and implications for Soviet Policy 
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3. When an estimate is disseminated overseas, the overseas recipients may retain 
it for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the estimate should 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST EUROPE 
AND IMPLICATIONS FOR SOVIET POLICY 
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The Middle East 


The Suez Crisis of October 1956, when Britain and France intervened in the 
Arab-Israeli war, and growing Soviet support for Arab nationalism are the high- 
lights of Soviet foreign policy in the Middle East during the 1950s. In the Suez 
Crisis tiv: USSR portrayed itself as a strong anticolonial power restraining the 
West. Aiiter the Suez Crisis the USSR worked to fill the vacuum created by 
French and British withdrawal from the region. 


In July 1956 Egyptian President Game! Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal. 
After international efforts to negotiate a settlement with Nasser failed, Britain 
and France planned military action against Egypt. Their opportunity came when 
Israel attacked Egypt on 29 October 1956. The Eisenhower administration 
strongly condemned the Anglo-French operation and Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin threatened military action to end the fighting. 


Special National Intelligence Estimate 11-9-56 of 6 November 1956, Sino- 
Soviet Intentions in the Suez Crisis, was drafted during the height of the crisis 
and published on the day that President Eisenhower ordered a global alert of all 
US military forces. This estimate concluded that the Soviets would neither attack 
Britain or France nor deploy troops to the Middle East. 


The French and British withdrawal from the Middle East after the Suez Crisis 
created a power vacuum that the USSR was eager to fill. Almost immediately 
after Suez, the CIA evaluated the consequences of the crisis for Soviet policy in 
SNIE 11-10-56 of 29 November 1956, Soviet Actions in the Middle East. This 
estimate concluded that, having gained a great deal of prestige in the Arab 
world, the Soviets were likely to enjoy increased influence in Egypt and Syria. 
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14. SNIE 11-9-56, 6 November 1956, Sino-Sov'zt Intentions in the 
Suez Crisis 
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SOVIET ACTIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate Soviet objectives and probable courses of action in the Middle East, 
particularly with respect to the Suez Canal and Arab-Israeli controversies. 


That the UK, France, and Israel evidence their clear intention to comply with the 


UN resolution with respect to the withdrawal of their forces. 
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GLOBAL ISSUES 


The Balance of Power 


Some of the most interesting estimates deal with long-term trends. Trying 

to foresee what the world will look like in five, 10, or 15 years is extremely 
important to policymakers and defense pianners. Drafters of estimates analyzing 
long-term trends have the luxury of time and can refiect critically on where the 
evidence leads them. P 
Special Estimate 46, 8 July 1953, Probable Long Term Development oj the 
Soviet Bloc and Western Power Positicns, evaluated the “relative development 
of the Soviet Bioc and Eastern power jxitions over the next 15 years, with a 
view to estimating whether or not time is on our side in the East-West conflict.” 
This estimate’s attempt to envision the world of 1968 is analogous to an effort 
today to forecast the world of 2008. Such exercises are admittedly risky, and this 
estimate offers an opportunity to assess the 1953 Board of Estimate's gifts of 
prophecy. 


16. SE 46, 8 July 1953, Probable Long Term Development of the 
Soviet Bloc and Western Power Positions 
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WARNING 


trend of policies of both the Bloc and the 


2. Continuation of the present general Western Powers.’ 
ESTIMATE 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate the probable relative development of the Soviet Bloc and Western 


power positions over the next fifteen years, with a view to estimating whether or not 


BLOC AND WESTERN POWER POSITIONS 
time is on our side in the East-West conflict. 


PROBABLE LONG TERM DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET 


1. No general war. 
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power. 

21. Trends in the Political and Social Strength 
and Cohesion of the West. Because of the 
greater diversity of the looser Western coali- 
tion and the variety of forces at play within 
it, we find it even more difficult to project 
probable trends in Western strength and co- 
hesion as they affect the global balance of 
power. However, at no time in the foresee- 


able future will the Western Powers be 
to attain or to desire to attain the centralized 
control to mobilize their resources character- 
istic of the totalitarian Soviet Bloc. In gen- 
eral, they will probably continue to be more 
subject to internal conflicts, economic filuctu- 
ations, end divisive influences than the Bloc. 
Much will depend on international economic 
developments, on future Soviet policy, on the 


E 


acquisition by the Bloc would be a tremendous 
increment to Soviet power. The reappear- 
ance of a strong and viable Western Europe, 
ipcluding Germany, would substantially de- 
crease Western vulnerability and alter the 
present power relationship between the Soviet 
Bloc and the West to the advantage of the 
latter. 


23. On the other hand, we see many obstacles 
to the achievement of this objective. We be- 
lieve that a primary concern of the Kremlin 
over the coming period will be to frustrate the 
development of a viable and defensible West- 
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General Soviei Capabilities and the Probability of General War 


One of the primary concerns of the 1950s was the likelihood of general war, and 
in the early-to-mid- 1950s the CIA regularly published estimates of the probabil- 
ity of war within the next several months. Although the US intelligence commu- 
nity assumed that the Soviet Urion would not intentionally begin a general war, 
the community also recogniz> ‘hat local crises could easily escalate through 
miscalculation or accident. 


To assess the likelihood of war the intelligence community had to understand 
and evaluate what the USSR could do and what it might do. On 15 November 
1950—a few days after it was created—the Office of National Estimates pro- 
duced NIE 3, Soviet Capabilities and Intentions. This estimate addressed “Soviet 
capabilities and intentions with particular reference to the date at which the 
USSR might be prepared to engage in a general war.” It concluded that Soviet 
leaders “may deliberately provoke such a war at the time when, in their opinion 
the relative strength of the USSR is at its maximum. It is estimated that such a 
period will exist from now through 1954, with the peak of Soviet strength rela- 
tive to the Western Powers being reached about 1952.” 


Probable Soviet Cour-es of Action to Mid-1952, NIE 25 of 2 August 1951, is a 
landmark estimate. For the first time, the American intelligence community 
agreed in an estimate that the Soviet Union would not deliberately start a nuclear 
war against the West if at all avoidable. In the following years the Office of 
National Estimates issued a series of similar estimates, four of which are 
included in this collection as documents 19-22. 


If war broke out, the CIA planned to encourage resistance groups in the Eastern 
Bloc countries to attack Comnunist supply lines and to commit sabotage, much 
as World War Il resistance movements had fought the Nazis in Europe. One of 
the most fascinating estimates of the decade is Anti-Communist Resistance 
Potential in the Sino-Soviet Bloc, NTE 10-58 of 4 March 1958, which atiempted 
to “appraise tie intensity and scope of dissidence and resistance in the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc, and to estimate the resistance potential in times of peace and war.” 
Although NIE 10-58 provided a comprehensive country-by-country analysis, in 
the interests of space only the discussions of the Soviet Union, the Baltics, the 
Caucasus, and Ukraine appear in this collection. The estimate concluded that, 
although dissidence was widespread, the likelihood of active resistance in peace- 
time was negligible. In a general war, as long as the outcome remained in 


doubt, resistance probably would be limited to intelligence gathering, minor sab- 
Otage, and escape and evasion operations to help Western military personnel. If 
general war included a nuclear exchange, resistance would vary: “Among popu- 
lation grouys suffering direct losses, survivors probably would first be stunned, 
then concentrate their energies on problems of personal survival.” In nontarget 
nist controls had weakened—or they might decrease if dissidents though: that 
nuclear war made resistance futile. 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND INTENTIONS 


THE PROBLEM 


1. To estimate Soviet capabilities and inten- 
tions with particular reference to the date at 


which the USSR might be prepared to engage 
in a general war. 


CONCLUSIONS 


2. The Soviet rulers are simultaneously moti- 
vated by Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
and by considerations related to the position 
of the Soviet Union as a world power. Their 
ultimate objective is to establish a Commu- 
nist world controlled by themselves or their 
successors. However, their immediate con- 
cerns, all consistent with that objective, are: 

a. To maintain the control of the Kremlin 
over the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

b. To strengthen the economic and mili- 
tary position and defend the territory of the 
Soviet Union. 


c. To consolidate control over the Euro- 
pean and Asian satellites (including Commu- 
nist China). 

d. To make secure the approaches 
to the Soviet Union, and to prevent the estab- 
lishment, in Europe and Asia, of forces ca- 
pable of threatening the Soviet position. 


Soviet world generally, especially to under- 
mine the power and influence of the US. 


although there are still factors in the situa- 
tion which might well lead the Soviet rulers 
to suppose that, in favorable circumstances, 
they might eventually achieve these objec- 
tives without the use of Soviet forces. 

6. In pressing to achieve these latter objec- 
tives the Soviet rulers will inevitably impinge 
upon vital interests of the Western Powers 
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8. From the point of view of military forces 
and economic potential, the Soviet Union is in 
a position to conduct a general war now (ie., 
at least to conduct the campaigns listed in 


grave danger of general war exists now, and 


10. Specifically with respect to the Korean 
situation, to date there is insufficient evidence 
to indicate that the USSR intends to commit 
Soviet forces overtly in Korea. However, the 


*After the USSR has made good certain im- 
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DISCUSSION 
I. SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


1. The Soviet rulers are simultaneously moti- 


successors. However, their immediate con- 
cerns, all consistent with that objective, are: 


a. To maintain the control of the Kremlin 
over the peoples of the Soviet Union. 


ll. FACTORS AFFECTING SOVIET 


Political." 
2. There is nothing in Soviet ideology, or in the 


d. To make secure the strategic approaches 
to the Soviet Union, and to prevent the estab- 
lishment, in Europe and Asia, of forces ca- 
pable of threatening the Soviet position. 

e. To eliminate US influence in Europe and 


g. To weaken and disintegrate the non- 
Soviet world generally, especially to under- 
mine the power and influence of the US. 

The Soviet Union will try to pursue these 
immediate ob simultaneously. In case 
of conflict between one and another of these 
objectives, however, it may be expected that 
the Soviet rulers will attach greater impor- 
tance to the first four listed, and in that order. 
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strength in being but also to have at its dis- 
posal a readily realizable additional strength. 
The West, on the other hand, except for a few 
specialized arms, is only beginning to mobilize 
its industry for war. 

7. The over-all economic war potential of the 
Western Powers is now, and for an indetermi- 
nate number of years will continue to be, 
superior to that of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. However, the Western Powers can- 


a 
war would probably be prolonged and become 
one of attrition, and that the industria and 
economic structure of the Soviet Union would 
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mass destruction which would be a major 
factor in a Soviet decision to ag. :4p< “1k 
of a major war. 

13. The current estimate regarding the Soviet 
atomic bomb stockpile is as follows: 


fans: 
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States maintains this numerical superiority. 21. Under the impetus of expected increased 
When the Soviet rulers believe that they have aid from the United States, coupled with an 
produced a sufficient quantity of atomic increase in appropriations at home, the forces 
bombs to be seriously crippling or decisive which should be available to North Atlantic 
against the Western Powers, the dangerofSo Treaty Organization countries for the mid- 
viet attack will be greatly increased. When commencing 1951 to 1954 are estimated 
the Soviets have attained this atomic capabil- to be 63, 72, 83, and 93 divisions respectively. 
ity, the US superiority in total numbers of 22. At present the Soviet Union the 
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17. It is impossible to state when the Soviets 
may estimate they have reached this cepabil- 
ity. This may occur at any time and the sit- 
uation may become critical at any time within 
the next two years. 


to plan increases in national armed forces. 
Even by 1954, however, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation countries cannot achieve parity 
with the Soviet Union in numbers of men un- 
der arms or in quantities of certain items of 
equipment. 


event the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries are not at present capable of prevent- 


the viewpoint of the Soviet Union in opening 


hostilities in this area in any particular year 
between now and 1954.” 
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would be supported by the semi-military Civil able it to attempt to deliver in the United 
Air Fleet with an operating strength of 1,500 Kingdom and North America the full stock- 
major transports, and an unknown number of pile of atomic bombs that are and will become 
concealed aircraft, for example those of the available. In the next few years the strategic 
MVD, plus combat aircraft in the training es- bombing capability of the Soviet Air Forces 
tablishment, command support aircrafi, and will increase substantially, particulerly in 
those assigned for test, research, and develop- _ view of the increasing atomic bomb stockpile. 
ment. No significant change is expected in The introduction of jet medium bombers in 
the organization of the Soviet Air Forces over 1952 and heavy bombers in 1953 in the strate ’ 


change materially 

Wowever, it is estimated that the proportion tion may not be fully solved by that time. : 
of high performance aircraft will increase con- 3) Based on the above considerations, the So- 
and strategic bombing capabilities can be ties as adequate for the conduct of a major 
expected. war. It is expected that Soviet air capabili- 
27. The Soviet Military Air Force is numeri- ties will be improved steadily and probably 
cally superior to Western tactical air forces reach optimum relative to the Western Powers 
and is adequate to support all land campaigns n1952. Therefore, a state of readiness which 
which the Soviet Union might be expected to the Soviet Union considers favorable for the 
undertake in event of war in the next few conduct of major operations may be reached 

Its combat value is being increased at any time from the present to 1952. 


Naval Forces. 

32. The surface naval forces of the Western 
Powers are so much stronger than those of the 
Air Force and Soviet Union that the latter will not be abie 
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could of the Soviet for many years at least to dispute by surface — 
Army. It is anticipated that asin the case of forces the control of the major ocean commu- 
the Military Air Force, the combat value of nications. The Soviet Submarine Fleet, how- 
the Naval Air Force will increase as the re- ever, is strong in comparison with the anti- 
sult of re-equipmeat in the next year or two submarine forces of the Western Powers, and 
and as the result of further training. Soviet minelaying potential is high in compar- 
29. The Soviet Union possesses in quantity ex- ison with the minesweeping resources avail- 


a : hoe ee hone: $8. The Submarine Fleet is able now to exert 


in. 

by the lack of efficient ail- & serious threat to Allied sea communications. 

interceptors and effective ground con- This threat will become progressively more 

vty will probably nd impruvement in performance of the Sub- 

segtflena that ditisuttics marine Fleet durigg the nex§ few years. . -@ se e@ ¢, 

will %. The Surface Fleets pose no serious threat 

largely overcome by the time this to Allied control of the sea, but are probably 

In the ready now to accept the following roles: 
Soviet Union have reached a state of a. Defense of sea frontiers of the Soviet 
training and re-equipment sufficient to pro; Union 

vide vr b. Support of the seaward flanks of the 
tem. Soviet Army. 

30. The Soviet Union has and will have the 35. The Naval Air Forces are capable now of 

en- supporting the surface fleets in the above roles. 
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continue to follow a policy of expediency. 


They can be expected to continue to attempt 
43. The Soviet rulers have shown that, while 


taken effective measures of civil defense on a 
scale sufficient to cope with atomic attack. 
to exploit every apparent soft spot, employing 
such weapons and tactics as seem best adapted 
to particular situations. , 
applying the rule of expediency in choosing 
among the possible courses of action, they will 
not necessarily reject such courses as carry the 


that may be 


followed by the Soviet rulers in pursuit of 


considered is to 
their objectives as stated in paragraph 1 


COURSES OPEN TO THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT- 


It must be recognized that a general war 


cperations, and of sustaining the wartime neither the Soviet nor NATO blocs have yet 
might occur as a result of some Soviet action 


economy of the Soviet Union, except, possibly, 


in the Far East. 


36. The Soviet Merchant Fleet is capable of Civil Defense. 
providing the lift for short range amphibious 37 The knowledge available indicates that 
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risk of armed conflict. Logically, they would 


prefer not to take action of this nature so long 
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undertaken without deliberate intention to 
precipitate a genera] war and even before the 
Soviet rulers considered themselves fully ready 


for it. 
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47. Course Two could follow either of two al- 
ternative lines of action: 

a. A direct attack on the United States 
and its allies; or, 


lence designed to lead to Soviet control. How- 
ever, the economic situation might deteriorate 
substantially in the next year of two, in which 
case the authority of the government might 
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cases their use would bring general war ap- 
preciably nearer. 

On Balance. 

60. The Soviet rulers may have reason to esti- 


measures. The Soviet rulers might accept 


developmen 
in Korea in the same light and may take local 
action accordingly. 


Course Two (Deliberate Resort to General War). 
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the Soviet Union to attain their war objec- 
tives. 


64. A decision by the Soviet rulers on the basis 


IN THE EVENT OF GLOBAL WAR 


(4) Campaigns in the Far East. 

(5) Attacks against Canada and the 
United States, including Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians. 

(6) A sea and air offensive against 

sea communications. 


b. As soon as possible, after the occupa- 
tion of the Channel Port areas, a full-scale 
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Mid-1952 


18. NIE 25, 2 August 1951, Probable Soviet Courses of Action to 
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PROBABLE SOVIET COURSES OF ACTION TO MID-1952 


THE PROBLEM . 


To estimate probable Soviet courses of action to mid-1952 with particular reference 
to the probability of direct hostilities between the US and the USSR. 


ESTIMATE 


|. Soviet Objectives 
(1, We believe that the ultimate Soviet objec- 
tive is a Communist world dominated by the 


USSR and that the Kremlin believes its vital 
interests can be assured over the long run only 


"3. We believe the USSR, in the pursuit of its 
objectives, wil during the period of this est 


a. Seek to maintain an advanced state of 
war-readiness and offset any increase in the 
capabilities of the US and its allies; 


b. Seek to prevent the development of any 
threat to the vital interests of the USSR or to 
Soviet control of the Satellites; 


c. Seek to expand the territorie) limits of 
the Soviet orbit; 

d, Seek to undermine and secure control of 
governments not yet under Soviet domination; 


e. Seek to force countries of the free world 


to adopt a policy of neutrality in the East- 
West struggle and to deny their resources, in- 


cluding strategic sites, to the US and its allies. | 
ll. Military Considerations Underlying 
Soviet Action 

4. We estimate that the armed forces of the 
USSR have the capability of overrunning con- ~ 
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ciable scale only in conjunction with or imme- 
diately preceding general military operations 
and that they would not be a decisive factor 
in any Soviet decision to initiate a general war, 
ill. Possible Soviet Courses of Action 
Without Intent to Precipitate or Incur Seri- 
ous Risk of General War 


9. While in Soviet theory and practice war is 


ble courses of action must be kept in mind. 


A. Political Warfare 
11. The Kremlin may consider the prospects of 
success by political warfare* sufficiently fa- 
vorauie to make other courses of action unnec- 
essary. For example, with the immediate ob- 


the ultimate objective of paralyzing opposition 
to Communism, the Kremlin may fraudulently 
propose peaceful coexistence of the two sys- 
tems and may encourage the West to hope for 
a settlement of outstanding issues by mutual 
agreement. In the vital area of Western 


13. Indochina and Burma. In particular, the 
Kyemlin may estimate that a Chinese Com- 
rajunist invasion of Indochina or Burma would 
not involve a serious risk of general war and 


and the consequent denial of the resources of 


15. Hong Kong and Macao. Chinese Commu- 
mist seisure of Hong Kong and Macao prob- 
ably would be militarily easy, but would pres- 
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tinues to be a potential menace to Soviet 
domination over the Satellites and over the 
world Communist movement. Satellite capa- 
bilities for launching an attack on Yugoslavia 
are steadily increasing. It is possible that the 
Kremlin regards the Yugoslav issue as of such ‘ 

as to warrant acceptance of the 
risks involved in a Satellite attack. However, 
in view of the increasing Western support of 
Yugoslavia, it is more probable that the Krem- 
lin estimates that a Satellite attack would in- 
volve not only serious risk of war between the 
US or UN and the Satellites, but also the dan- 
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lin probably estimates that the US and UN 
almost certainly would come to the support of 
Greece and Turkey and that in those circum- 
stances a general war between the US and 
would probably result. An attack 
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then invoke the 1921 treaty and occupy at 
least northern Iran, estimating that it could 
do so with relatively little risk of general war. 


E. Employment of Soviet Forces Against 
US Forces 


23. The Kremlin almost certainly estimates 
that overt and recognized commitment of So- 
viet forces against US forces in any area would 
involve not only a local war with the US, in 
which the US might well use atomic weapons, 
but also the probability of general war 
with the US, including a US strategic atomic 
attack on the USSR. Unless, therefore, the 
Kremlin had decided to accept general war 
with the US, we believe a Soviet attack on West 
Germany, Berlin, Austria, or Japan would be 
most unlikely during the period of this esti- 
mate. 


24. If the Korean conflict continues or is re- 
newed after a cease fire, the Kremlin will prob- 
ably continue to aid the Communists in ways 
which the Kremlin estimates would not in- 
volve serious danger of a break between the 
USSR and US/UN. If, however, the Commu- 
nist forces in Korea were threatened with de- 


forces to such an extent that a de facto local 
war between the US/UN and the USSR would 
exist. At every stage the Kremlin will prob- 
ably endeavor to keep open the possibility of 
ending the Korean conflict by political 

tiation if the global interests of the USSR 
would be served by disengagement in Korea. 


; 


tate or to accept general war, it might launch 
an attack in any area at any time and in any 
form as a prelude to such general war. 
forces are in an advanced state of war-readi- 
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exist so long as the USSR is in a position t> 
take action which threatens, wholly or in part, 
the vital interests of the Western Powers. 


26. We believe that the most important imme- 
diate objectives of the Kremlin are to divide 
the West and to halt Western, West German, 
and Japanese rearmament. If the Kremlin 
should fail to make sufficient ;rogress toward 
that end by methods short of general war and 
if in addition it should become convinced that 
its superiority in conventional forces were 
about to be offset (whether through NATO 
and West German or Japanese rearmament or 
through Western advances in unconventional 
armaments), we believe the Kremlin would 
consider the advisability of precipitating gen- 
erm’ war. We believe it unlikely that the 
“yemlin would adopt this course of action so 
vou as Westera rearmament appeared to it 
«uly as @ transitory impediment to further So- 
wt, and Satellite expansion. On the other 
hand, if the Kremlin were to conclude that 
this rearmament threatened the vital interests 


‘of the USSR, we believe: (a) if it estimated 


that the USSR had sufficient means to wage 
war successfully and that the delay would tip 


general 
war; but (b) if it estimated it did not have 
sufficient means to wage war successfully, the 
Kremlin would modify its policy and attempt 
to relax internationa! tension until such time 
as the Western Powers relaxed their vigilance 
or other factors favorable to the USSR super- 
vened. It is possible, however, that the USSR 
might precipitate war even under adverse cir- 
cumstances if it considered the threat to its 
vital interests sufficiently real and immediate. 


27. We do not believe that during the period 
of this estimate the Kremlin is likely to con- 
clude that US, NATO, West German, and 
Japanese rearmament constitutes an immedi- 
ate threat to the vital interests of the USSR. 
It is possible, however, that the Kremlin may 
at any time conclude that thc Western rearma- 
ment program constitutes an eventual but al- 
ready unacceptable threat to its vital interests, 


or that the Kremlin may at any time misinter- 
pret Western defensive measures as indicating 
an imminent attack on the USSR. 


28. There is, moreover, a sericus possibility of 
general war developing within the period of 
this estimate from an action or series of ac- 
tions not intended to produce that result. The 


enable us to make such a precise forecast. 


velop to a point beyond control.* 


*It is the view of the Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence, with respect te Section IV above, that the 
final paragraph of this estimate should read as 
follows: 

“It is recognised that precise information on 
enemy intentions is rarely available and that 
enemy counteraction cannot be accurately predicted. 
However, all aspects of the Soviet problem consid - 
ered, we believe it unlikely that the USER will 
Geliberately choos to precipitate or undergo the 
hazards of general war during the period covered 
by this estimate. Although the possibility of war 
by miscalculation cannot be discounted during pe- 


Prior to the End of 1952 


NIE 48, 8 January 1952. Likelihood of the Deliberate Initiation 
of Full-Scale War by the U'SSR Against the US and Its 'estern 
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LIKELIHOOD OF THE DELIBERATE INITIATION OF FULL-SCALE 
WAR BY THE USSR AGAINST THE US AND ITS WESTERN 
ALLIES PRIOR TO THE END OF 1952 - 


To estimate whether the USSR is likely deliberately to initiate general war, ie., 
full-scale war against the US and its Western allies, prior to the end of 1952. 


CONCLUSION 


USSR as well as by the risk that the 
Soviet system might be destroyed. 

We recognize, however, the continuing 
grave danger of a general war in 1952 
resulting from a Kremlin action or series 
of actions not intended to have that re- 
sult, or even from actions which, in the 
Kremlin's view, entailed that risk, but 
not the certainty thereof. We recognize 
also the danger that general war might 
arise from Soviet-initiated hostilities 
which the Kremlin intended to limit to 


a particular area. 


DISCUSSION 


da. To prevent implementation of the US 
overseas-bases policy. 


2. We believe the USSR, in pursuit of its objec- 
tives, will during the period of this estimate: 


@. Seek to maintain an advanced state of 


war-readiness and offset any increase in the 
cap’ Dilities of the US and its allies; 

b. ®o-xk to prevent the development of any 
threat to the vita) interests of the USSR or to 
Soviet control of the Satellites; 
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¢. Seek to expand the territorial limits of 
the Soviet orbit; 


b. No permanent accommodation is possible 
between this State and the capitalist world. 
The doctrine of the impossibility of peaceful 
co-existence between communism and capital- 
ism and the inevitability of ultimate frightful 
collision before one side or the other prevails 
remains valid. 


¢. The USSR must seek to avoid the final 
world struggie until capitalist power has been 
sufSciently undermined, but must be ready 
at al) times to assume the offensive if the sit- 
uation should warrant it. 


f. Recent Soviet pronouncements suggest 
that the Soviet rulers believe that the struggie 
between capitalism and Communism has 
reached an advanced stage in which the world 
is divided into two camps, and that the West- 
erm camp is now seeking ni only to prevent 
the spread of the revolution, but also to de 
stror the Sovietdominated camp. . 


4. It would be unsafe to take these Soviet 
concepts as an infallible guide to Soviet 
courses of action in the future. The USSR is 
@ totalitarian state and experience suggests 
that totalitarian states are subject to internal 
pressures and compulsions which may result, 
without warning, in the use of foreign war 
as 2n instrument of national policy. However, 
Soviet use of war for this purpose can probably 
be better controlled than has been the case 
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@. Conditions are such that the USSR re- _ less anticipate difficulties in establishing and 


garded the situation as highly favorable, or maintaining firm control over the defeated 
b. No other method appeared available to Populations and would also anticipate interna’ 
counter what the Kremlin considered a threat  <ifficulties, its whole concept of state powe: 
to the preserration of the USSR. Suggests that it would expect, to cope success- 
fully with these problems. 
FACTORS WHICH MIGHT DETER TIE KREMLIN 9 In these circumstances the Kremlin might 
FROM DELIBERATELY INITIATING WAR estimate that the resuliung Soviet power po- 
AGAINST THE US AND ITS ALLIES IN 1952 sition would deter the West from attempt- 
to recover overrun 
Risks Invoived and Uncertaimy of Outcome — HR, oe he wer ay Bw 
6. The Kremlin probabiy estimates that in _Dellleve that the loss of European and Asiatic 
the initial phase of a general war begun in "eSources, including manpower, might make 
1952 Soviet and Soviet-controlied forces could  ** impossible for the US to carry the war 
seize and hold extensive and important areas ‘“rough to 2 successful conclusion. — 


However, the Kremlin would probably not ex-  ** the war dragged on opposition in the US 
pect a Soviet atomic attack on the continental % ‘he war might rise to the point where the 
US to eliminate the threat of atomic counter- People would refuse to make the sacrifices 
attack and prevent the mobilization of the US necessary for the continuance of the conflict 
industrial and military potential. yn hy. tees 
7. It is impossible to estimate Kremlin 
auamatin Giih seam te te cuties alien. 10. On the other hand, the Kremlin would 
Soviet 


or with to the relative im- successes, at least a substantial portion of the 
tn Dy pth de. power potential of the US would remain, and 
in determining the issue of a war. The Krem- pay cons & Gee be anes ane 
lin would undoubtedly expect the West to re- brought to bear in a continuation of the 
act to Soviet initiation of a general war by struggle. In these circumstances the Krem- 
launching an immediate atomic attack on the im would expect to be faced with oper- 
Soviet orbit, with consequent widespread ations of such magnitude as, at the least, to 
destruction. We believe, however, that the  ™#ke the war long and costly to the USSR. 
Kremlin probably estimates that the USSR The Kremlin would have to consider, in this 
could survive this attack and maintain suf- ‘*’e@* whether or not it could survive the 
ficient relative strength to carry on the war. Political, economic, peychological and military 
8. The Kremlin might believe that after the . a 
USSR had extended the areas under its con- __° 7 Director of Naval Intelligence would add 
trol and survived the initial allied retaliation, "77" Muni "uu cumtun the emiin would 
it could fortify its newly-won positions and nate 0 Glamnian 40 uate tines 408 6 oo 
mobiiize its newly-acquired resources. It longed war of attrition the USER would be subjected 
might calculate that the economic and other persistent and growing air ettecks, including 
losses suffered from continuing US attacks ‘mic attacks, possibly resulting in serious eco- 
would be offset by the industrial and man- funjuetve and pollee euachiney With mseta 
power resuurces it had acquired in Europe o> Geutpauanen Coste @e fends cull len os 
and Asia. While the Kremlin would doubt- (Footnote continued at bottom of next page) 
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especially in Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East, which are regarded as having a vital 
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itary force, and may make possible the growth 
of the Communist movement in the West. 


FACTORS WHICH MIGHT INDUCE THE 
KREMLIN DELIBERATELY TO INITIATE 
GENERAL WAR 


15. In view of the above considerations we be- 
lieve it unlikely that the Kremlin would de- 
liberately initiate general war during 1952 
solely for the purpose of expanding the area 
under its control. With respect to China we 
believe that the USSR would react to the pro- 
gressive expansion of the present conflict in 
Korea by giving increased aid to the Chinese 
Communists, even to the extent of committing 
Soviet forces and thereby creating a de facto 
war between the US and the USSR in the Far 
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achieving effective offensive capabilities 
against the present military power of the 
USSR and the grow:ng military forces of the 


18. Even if the Kremlin did not anticipate an 
imminent attack by the West, it would prob- 
ably deliberately initiate general war if it came 
to the conclusion that an irreversible adverse 


the Kremlin is likely to be deterred from a 
deliberate resort to war with the US and its 
allies in 1952 by the certainty of extensive 
destruction in the USSR as well as by the risk 
that the Sovet system might be destroyed. 


tions not intended to have that result, or even 
from actions which, in the Kremlin's view, en- 
tailed that risk, but not the certainty thereof. 
We recognize also the danger that general war 
might arise from Soviet-initiated hostilities 
which the Kremlin intended to limit to a par- 
ticular area. 


, Likelihood of General War 


Through 1957 


20. SNIE 11-54, 15 February 1954 
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LIKELIHOOD OF GENERAL WAR THROUGH 1957 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the likelihood of general war with the USSR during the period 


through 1957. 


strength of the free world in or- 
to give the Kremlin greate: initiative in 


Soviet 
was . The Kremlin is aware, however, 


West will through 1957 have superior 
air power and naval power, a larger 
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of Policy Through Mid-1959 (Excerpts) 


NIE 11-5-54, 7 June 1954, Soviet Capabilities and Main Lines 
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tplent’s office who require the information for the performance of their official duties. 
Wurther dissemination elsewhere in the department to other offices which require the 
information for the performance of official duties may be authorized by the following: 

‘®. Special Assistant to the Secretary for Intelligence, for the Department of 
” ‘Btate ma 

Pe -b, Amsistant Chiet of Staff, G-2, for the Department af the Army 

“2 * < “g)Stmegtor of Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 

re d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 

_- @, Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
£. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 

g- Assistant to the Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

| . 5 Beet te Ceiestien ent Binemtnation, $A, ter ey chee 
- Department or Agency 
swig iiies ani euae tn dies ectutnas cr Cateuget te tdi to cunt et 
a“ applicable security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by 
_ arrangement with the Office af Collection and Dissemination, CLA. 

. 3. ‘The overseas dissemination of this intelligence will be limited to « period of 
one year or less, at the end of which tims it will be destroyed, returned to the forward- 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND MAIN LINES 
OF POLICY THROUGH MID-1959° 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate Soviet capabilities‘ and the main lines of Soviet strategic policy 


through mid-1959.' 


CONCLUSIONS 


two years will be about 6 or 6.5 p»:cent 
and in 1956-1959 about 5 or 6 percent. 


3.’We believe that if current economic 
programs are carried on as planned Soviet 


defense expenditures will have to remain 


| 


d. Increase in the long-range subma- 
rine force. .,- “=. \ e ) 
4. We believe that the Kremlin probably 
will continue, at least for a year or two, 
to avoid courses of action which in its 
judgment would clearly involve substan- 
tial risk of general war. Bloc leaders will 
try to foster and exploit political weak- 
nesses and, as opportunity offers, armed 
insurrections within the non-Communist 
world. Soviet leaders probably believe 
that, by alternately easing the tension 
and applying political warfare pressure 
dexterously, they can increase the chances 
that in time there will arise new oppor- 
tunities for Communist strategic advan- 
ces without substantial risk of general 
war. .- _ 

5. W. ile the Kremlin may continue to 
follow generally its present lines of policy 
throughout the period of this estimate, 
it should be borne in mind that the pro- 
gress being made by the USSR in the 
development of nuclear weapons, and the 


power situation in important respects. 


capabilities 
of the US and its allies to general war will 
correspondingly increase, and that the 
Kremlin will therefore have greater free- 
dom of action to pursue its objectives 
without running substantial risk of gen- 
eral war. Thus the Kremlin will be in- 
creasingly ready to apply heavy pressure 
on the non-Communist world upon any 


jected to nuclear attack. At the same 
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time, we believe that the Kremlin would 
not be deterred by the risk of general war 
from taking counteraction against an 
action by the US or-its allies which the 
Kremlin considered an imminent threat 
to Soviet security. We believe that the 
extent to which the Kremlin uses the in- 
creased freedom of action which its in- 
creased nuclear capabilities. appear to 
give it, and the success which it achieves, — 
will depend primarily upon the determi- 
nation, strength, and cohesfveness of the 
non-Communist world. 


6. We believe the Chinese Communist 
leaders in general share these Soviet views 
about the world situation and about op- 
portunities and methods of advancing 
Communist interests. During the period 
of this estimate, Communist China will 
probably be reluctant to undertake 
courses of action which it considers might 
involve substantia! risk of provoking un- 
limited war with a major power. The 
major deterrents will be: (a) China needs 
time to consolidate the Communist state 
as well as to modernize her economy; 
(b) China’s strong ground ferces are lim- 
ited in service and support units, China’s 
expanding air force has certain limita- 
tions, and China's navy has extremely 
limited capabilities, and China will re- 
main militarily dependent upon the 
USSR for logistical, air, and naval sup- 
port; (c) China’s industrial centers will 
be vulnerable; and (d) the margin of 
available resources over minimum domes- 
tic requirements will be narrow. How- 
ever, China will probably counter with 
military force, to the full extent of its 
capability, any action which it considers 
to be a military threat to its borders or to 
constitute an imminent threat to its vital 
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in the period 1956-1959 it wiil decline to about 
5 or 6 percent per annum. The higher rate 
than the divi- of growtn in the near term is expected to re- 


We believe, be about 6 or 6.5 percent per arnum and that 
China sult from the resumption of 
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lang in the eastern USSR and central Asia 

22. “An important concern of the Soviet regime 

is that the inadequacy of agricultural produc- 
contributing 


in the slowdown in the rate of growth of Soviet 
labor productivity. The Soviet 


: 


2 
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increasing the urban supply of food and other 
consumer goods and — with this incentive for 
industrial workers — steadily raising the level 
of labor productivity in Soviet in‘ustry. The 


them during the whole period through 1959. 


23. We believe that agricultural production is 
unlikely (even with normal weather) to in- 
crease by more than about 3 percent annually 
during the period 1954-1959, making a total 


‘24. We believe that if the new economic pro- 
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bd. Increase in the capability to deliver these 
by various methods; 


* a x\ *. 

22° ‘There 1s no evidence available which indi- 
cates the course that the Soviet atomic energy 
program will take during th® pericd 1957 
through 1950, nor are there any specific para- 
meters which can be considered as limiting on 
the growth of the program during this period. 
Nevertheless, long-range extrapolations can be 


the same rate as estimated in NIE 11-SA-54 
for the period 1954 to mid-1957; or 

c. Expansion of the Soviet program after 
1957 at a rate which will increase its require- 
ment for uranium to approximately 7,000 to 
10,000 tons per year by 1964. 
30. The Soviet fissionable materials stockpiles 
estimated for 1969 on the basis of above 
assumptions can be expressed ‘n terms of 


weapon technology indicated by their 1963 
tests. Examples of such conversion follows: 


» 


(1) Unboosted 
. Weapons - 
@xT 
gach 1,280 1,355 1,700 
-— ¢anillion 
tons. 
_ ‘TNT o. ay 8. 
oR * . 
(2) Beveted 
1900 
KT each 133 148 168 
Seated Fu 
KT 
each 380 378 
Boosted PU 
$xT 
each 1,080 1,138 1,538 
Tetal yield 
(milien 
tons 
NT) 188. 192. 206. 
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$1. The alternate assumptions on which the Type-37 now has the performance character- 
above table is based do not consider the possi- istics we luave estimated for a jet heavy 
bility of rapid technological advances in the bomber, our estimate as to the development 
production of fissionable materials, nor do and introduction of such a bomber remains 
they reflect major advances in weapons unchanged, that is, a few in operational units 
development which must be anticipated. De- by mid-1957 and about 100 by mid-1959. 
velopments in thermonuclear weapons with These dates result from a process of calcula- 
yields well in excess of one million tons of tion which we believe to be basically sound 
TNT, which could possibly be tested during but which in some instances has failed to keep 
1954, could increase the total energy yield up with Soviet progress. Consequently, sub- 


over that in example 2. In addition,So- and possibly by mid-1957. 
increased by 


7 | weapon developments which will permit the . Guided Missiles* 
al 34. We have many indications that the USSR 


very qyetems. is devoting great effort to its program of devel- 
Jet Bombers ’ opment of guided missiles. From an assess- 

ment of over-all Soviet technical capability, 
32. It was previously estimated that the USSR and assuming reasonable progress in Soviet 
would produce: (a) a jet medium bomber programs based on the World War II Germany 


(b) a jet heavy bomber having a numbezs of guided missiles in operational use. 
about 450 knots and a radius/range The type and characteristics of the missiles 


thrust. guided missile with a range of 450-500 nauti- 
33. Whether or not the Type-39 now has the cal miles * carrying a warhead of 2,200 pounds. 
performance characteristics of a jet medium * Detailed studies of this subject are currently in 
} bomber set forth above, we believe that the progress and will provide the basis of NIB 11-6- 
USSR will have about 20 Type-39 bombers in 54, “Soviet Capabilities and Probable Programs in 
4 operational units by mid-1964, about 120 by the Field of Guided Missiles,” scheduled for pro- 
Q mid-1965, and about 600 by mid-1960. This  _ “vct#en in the third quarter of 1964. 
alters previous estimates to advance by one aaa oe aie 
year the appearance of jet medium bombers of 300-380 nautica! miles; however, he believes it 
im the Soviet Air Force. Whether or not the is Bkely that the Soviets will have, by this date, 
other missiles with ranges on the order of 860 to 
* Analysis of presently available evidence on these 900 nautica) miles carrying a 3,000 pound war- 
alreraft is still in progress. bead. 
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operating radii of about 4,700 and 6,700 miles 
respectively. By carly 1954, 47 of these had 
joined the fieet and the building rate is esti- 
mated as 46 per year. Th. Soviets are known 
to have continued development of the Walther 


tile to the Soviet system and is intent on the 
formation of a world-wide anti-Communist 
coalition; (b) the US will meet increasing 

in attempting to create and give 


an all-out military effort, in which case the 


- USSR will eventually triumph. 


- 4. The Kremlin 


probably 
is at present a rough strategic equilibrium 
s* between the Soviet Bloc and the US-NATO 


coniders that there 


coalition. On the one hand, Western strength 


will be in operational use by mid-1 in air and ground forces has grown, over-all 
and about 2,000 by mid-1959. With the all- Western naval superiority has been main- 
weather fighters available in greater numbers tained, and the US has retained its superior 
starting about mid-1958, along with improve- nuclear capabilities while improving its defen- 
ments in early warning and GCI radar anda == sive posture. On the other hand, the Soviet 
growing surface-to-air missile capability, it is Union, while retaining its strength in ground 
— qe ‘came t = meen he ona aaa hes tal on tie fem 
eedenaies vo capable of using nuclear weapons in attacks 
even — comparatively difficult opera- 
38. The Soviet Navy is apparently concentrat- tional circumstances — in attacks on the con- 
ing on the construction of two long-range sub- tinental US. Soviet leaders probably believe 
marine types developed since World War Il. that they cannot be certain of winning a war, 
These are equipped with snorkel and have but they show no indication of feeling that the 
“Toei liMbh Tala, 
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balance of world power is developing unfavor- 


during this period to avoid courses of action 
which in its judgment would clearly involve 
substantial risk of genera] war. The Kremlin 
will, however, probably continue to consider 
general war a possibility that cannot be ex- 
cluded, and the USSR will almost certainly 


strength 
lieve that the Kremlin would not be deterred 
by the risk of general war from taking coun- 


in time there will arise new opportunities for 
Communist strategic advances without sub- 
stantial risk of generai war. Meanwhile, they 


and military strength in the Soviet Union and 


ities increase, the US is losing a great advan- 
tage which it has heretofore held in the strug- 


the aversion of the US and of its allies to 
general war will correspondirigly increase, 
and that the Kremlin will therefore have 
greater freedom of action to pursue its objec- 


believe that the Kremlin will continue to be 
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well as to modernise her economy; (b) China's 


the consolidation of present Communist gains 
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Attacks on the US and Key Overseas Installations and Forces 


22. SNIE 11-10-55, 2 August 1955, Soviet Gross Capabilities for 
in 1965 
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SOVIET GROSS CAPABILITIES FOR ATTACKS ON THE 
US AND KEY OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS 
AND FORCES IN 1965 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate Soviet gross capabilities for attacks on the US and key overseas in- 
Stallations and forces in 1965, without taking into account the effectiveness of allied 
defenses and countermeasures. 


. INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Soviet plans for attack on the US and key US overseas installations and forces 
would be made in connection with an over-all strategy for general war. Accordingly, 
some Soviet forces and materiel, including mass destruction and latest delivery weap- 
ons, would almost certainly be earmarked for use against US allies and for reserve. This 
estimate does not consider the problem of such allocation nor of over-all Soviet strate- 
gy, but confines itself essentially to the gross capabilities for attack on the US and key 
US overseas installations and forces as indicated by the estimated state of USSR weap- 
~ ons, equipment, and facilities in 1965. ? 

In arriving at such an estimate for 1965 it has been necessary to rely essentially 
upon our current knowledge of the Soviet military establishment and its shorter- 
range developmental programs, and to extrapolate this knowledge — guided by esti- 
mates of military requirements and a general awareness of future US military devel- 
opment — into the future. It has been assumed that the USSR: (a) will continue to 
make a large and probably increasing annual economic outlay for military purposes; 
(b) will continue to improve its military capabilities, including its ability to conduct 
offensive operations; and (c) will not achieve a technological breakthrough in the 
sense of producing weapons systems other than those now foreseen or of greatly re- 
ducing the time required for development of anticipated weapons. 

The following judgments with respect to the capabilities of the Soviet military 
forers in 1965 are thus highly speculative. This is particularly true since in a period 
as long as ten years the above assumptions may be seriously undermined by political, 
economic, and technical developments, the nature and significance of which cannot 
be gauged at this time. For example, whereas we believe it unlixely that the USSR 
will achieve a decisive breakthrough on the technological level, such technological ad- 
vance — beyond Western development or anticipation — is certainly within reason and 
cannot be entirely excluded. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. In attacking the US and key US over- 
seas installations the major Soviet ob- 
jectives in 1965 will probably be: (a) to 
destroy or neutralize as quickly as possi- 
ble US continental and overseas capabili- 
ties for nuclear retaliation; (b) to deliver 
attacks on urban, industrial, political, and 
psychological targets in the US which 
would prevent, or at least hinder, the mo- 
bilization of US war potential; and (c) to 
inflict such destruction on US overseas in- 
Stallations as would hamper or prevent 
the US from reinforcing or resupplying 
its forces. , 


2. The Soviet leaders would probably cal- 
culate that in order to achieve these ob- 
jectives initial attacks would have to be 
accomplished with the maximum degree 
of surprise consistent with the required 
scale of attack, and, therefore, would place 
chief reliance on nuclear attacks by 
bomber aircraft and guided missiles. 
They could also employ biological and 
chemical weapons in overt attacks. The 
USSR will also be capable of clandestinely 
introducing nuclear, BW, and CW weap- 
ons, and employing them against highly 
critical targets. (Paras. 21,25) 

3. We estimate that Soviet capability to 
produce fissionable materials will almost 
certainly be more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for the requirements of attack on the 
US and key overseas installations and 
forces in 1965. All sizes of nuclear weap- 
ons, including those of the largest yield, 
will be deliverable by the aircraft estimat- 
ed to be then in use. Nuclear warheads 
could be available for the surface-to-sur- 
face and the air-to-surface guided missiles 
which could be used for offensive action 
against the US. (Para. 7) 


4. We estimate that it would be within 
Soviet production capacity to have a large 
inventory of surface-to-surface guided 
missiles of all ranges in stockpile by 1965, 
including sufficient quantities of the two- 
stage ballistic missile (1,900 nm) and the 
ICBM to constitute a major and unprece- 
dented threat to the US and key overseas 
installations and forces.' ICBM attacks 
against the continental US could be 
launched from sites in the vicinity of 
widely dispersed assembly plants located 
in the interior of the USSR. Although 
there is no basis for estimating the num- 
ber of such launching sites which might 
be available in 1965, we believe ICBMs 
could be launched in an initial attack 
against many US targets. The entire So- 
viet heavy bomber force also could be 
launched from interior bases and, with 


face vessels against targets several hun- 
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taneously with intercontinental attacks. 
The aircraft available could consist of the 
heavy bombers not committed agair.st the 
US, and the medium and light bomber 
forces. Virtually all of the targets in 
these areas could also be reached by me- 
dium or short-range guided missiles 
launched from within the USSR or So- 
viet-dominated territory. Sizeable Soviet 
ground and tactical) air forces, airborne 
forces, and surface fleets will also be avail- 
able for such attacks and a large number 
of Soviet submarines would probably be 


employed against naval striking forces. 


. AVAILABILITY OF SOVIET MASS 
DESTRUCTION WEAPONS 


Nuclear Weapons‘ 
1. There is no evidence on the USSR's specific 


program during this period can be tied. Di- 
rection of the program and actual allocations 


of fissionable materia] to weapons and other 
uses wil] depend on Soviet planning decisions. 
We estimate that Soviet capability to produce 
fissionable materials will almost certainly be 


"more than sufficient to provide for the require- 


weapons wil) be those of adaptation to various 


These Soviet forces could use nuclear 
weapons. (Paras. 26-28) 

6. It is clear that by 1965, even assuming 
no technological breakthrough, the de- 
velopment of Soviet weapons will greatly 
enhance the USSR’s gross capability to 
attack the US and US overseas forces and 


Biological Weapons 
improved capability to produce antipersonnel, 


tions, or concurrently with CW agents. The 
BW agents which the Soviets can develop and 
are most likely to have for antipersonnel use 
by 1965 are the bacterial agents causing an- 
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including some light bombers with a high sub- 
sonic cruise and supersonic dash capability. 


16. In 1965 Soviet bombers will be able to 
reach all parts of the US on two-way missions, 
employing inflight refueling where necessary 
or desirable. We also estimate that the USSR 
will develop increasingly advanced ECM tech- 
by 1965, possibly including tech- 
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face fieet will present a serious threat to the 
continental US. 


18. The naval vessel most likely to be selected 
by the USSR for attack on the US or it: bases 
and forces is the submarine. We estimate 
that in 1965 the USSR will have a submarine 
fleet of some 400 to 600 craft. A very large 
proportion will be modern long-range boats, 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST RESISTANCE POTENTIAL IN THE 
| SINO-SOVIET BLOC 


THE PROBLEM - 


To appraise the intensity and scope of dissidence and resistance in the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc, and to estimate the resistance potential in times of peace and war. 


pared by the inter-agency Resistance In- 
tell 5 : formed spontaneously for certain limited 


the Bloc, have been noted but 

vidually approved by the IAC; they are SS a eS Dee 

Meee ws SF annexes to the estimate mal life and duties, and involves de- 
In the estimate and the annexes, the ime @t Gils Gt ends tens Oe 

following terminology is used regime, or deliberate nonconformity with 


regime. 
to action. iteelf in positive acts against the regime. 
Organised resistance—resistance It may or may not involve violence, and 
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APPENDIX A 


ANTI-COMMUNIST RESISTANCE POTENTIAL IN THE BALTIC &&PUBLICS 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST RESISTANCE POTENTIAL IN THE CAUCASUS 
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NUCLEAR ARMS 
CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT 


Nuclear Arms Control and Disarmament 


On 15 November 1945 the Uniied States, Great Britain, and Canada issued a 
joint declaration calling the atomic bombd a “means of destruction hitherto 
unknown, against which there can be no adequate military defense.” The elusive 
search for effective nuclear disarmament—or at least control—began. 


American proposals, dating from - Baruch Plan of 14 June 1946 and continu- 
ing throughout the 1950s, called tor strict international verification and control 
over nuclear technology, ending the production of atomic weapons, disposing of 
nuclear stockpiles, and surrendering al! nuclear technology information to an 
international authority. Soviet counterproposals called {ur immediately and 
unconditionally banning the manufacture and use of atomic weapons, destroy- 
ing existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons, and establishing a national (not inter- 
national) system of verification. 


These principles are the backdrop for the estimates in this section. From 1954 to 
the end of the decade the USSR stressed disarmament issues as part of its strat- 
egy of peaceful competition with the West. The documents ir this section, which 
date from 1955 through 1958, cover the Soviet Union's reaction to its own and 
the West's growing nuciear capabilities, the possible deployment of US interme- 
diate-range ballistic missiles (IRBMs) around the periphery of the Soviet Union, 
and disarmamei\t proposals. In general they concluded that the USSR would 
moun’ a vigorous propaganda campaign against the production and deployment 
of nuclear weapons. 


The CIA's SNIE 11-6-58 of 24 June 1958, The Soviet Attitude Toward Disarma- 
ment, which attempted to summarize the Soviet position on this issue, faced an 
strong views on the subject. The final estimate stated that, even though the 
Soviet Union publicly advocated disarmament and arms control, it would retain 
a minimal deterrent force to meet its security needs. A disarmament agreement, 
the estimate concluded, would not prevent the USSR from enhancing its military 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, United States Air Force, dissented. 
His rewritten paragraph (which appears as footnote two in the estimate) pre- 
sents a more alarmist view: 


Any agreements made by the Soviets in the field of disarmament will be entered into 
with the imention of improving their relative military strength and of furthering their 
drive toward world domination. !n addition, any agreement will in no way lead them to 
lessen their ~fforts to acheve an overpowering nuclear delivery capability ai the earliest 
possible time. 


The Air Force's view of Soviet motivation notwithstanding, the estimate pre- 
dicted that the USSR would show increasing interest in disarmament negotia- 
tions and did not discount the possibility uf a sudden and dramatic unilateral 
Soviet proposal. Although the Soviets would be tough negotiators and would not 
give up more th=s they got, the drafters saw some hope for agreement in the 
future. 


24. NIE i00-5-55, 14 June 1955, implications of Growing Nuclear 
Capabilities for the Communist Bloc and the Free World 
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IMPLICATIONS OF GROWING NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 
FOR THE COMMUNIST BLOC AND THE FREE WORLD 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the effects of increasing nuclear capabilities on public attitudes and 
national policies in the Communist and non-Communist world (excluding the US). 


ASSUMPTION 
That no international agreement is reached to restrict or prohibit the produc- 


tion, testing, or use of nuclear weapons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The most important effect in non- 
Communist countries of growing nuclear 
capabilities is to diminish the willingness 
of most governments and peoples to incur 
risks of war. A second effect is to in- 
crease public desire for a reduction of in- 
ternational tensions, and for the use of 


weapons will not be used in war. (Para. 
18) 


2. Evidence from the USSR indicates that 
the Soviet rulers are well aware of the 
nature and the power of nuclear weapons, 
which had generally been minimized 
publicly in Stalin's time. We believe that 
they are deeply concerned by the impli- 
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pursue aggressive actions to the point of 
substantial risk of general war. 
26) 


¢ We believe that the allies of the US, 


consider the issues at stake insufficiently 


i 
i 


on the US itself. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
leaders will probably still not be confident 
that they could attack the US with nu- 
clear weapons without exposing the USSR 
to an even more devastating counterblow. 
We believe, therefore, that the USSR will 
continue to try to avoid substantial risks 


in most of the non-Communist world. The i 
try, but a few clear and powerful trends have 
of Gumus Gnd tes Weted hanes oie. me a >| : yen hh 
active fall-out have been brought viviuly to qos — 
attention by popular and scientific publicity 
accompanying recent tests. Depictionsofnu- 7. The first of these is an increased fear of 
Clear war are dismaying; in addition, well- war. This feeling is general rather than spe- 
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disarmament proposals whicn departed from 

end in some of its previous positions on the subject. 
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2S. SNIE 11-7-57, 10 December 1957, Feasibility and Likelihood of 
Soviet Evasion of a Nuclear Test Moratorium 
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FEASIBILITY AND LIKELIHOOD OF SOVIET EVASION 
OF A NUCLEAR TEST MORATORIUM ' 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate whether the USSR would attempt to evade a two-year nuclear test 
moratorium beginning 1 January 1959, und to assess the capability of present and 
future detection systems to identify and provide evidence of an evasion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We believe that, if the USSR agrees to 
@ moratorium on nuclear tests, its initial 
policy will be to abide by the terms of the 
moratorium. We beiieve )this because 


2. The Soviet scientists probably have a 
fairly accurate estimate of present US 
detection capabilities. They would rec- 
ognize that some types of tests would al- 
most certainly be detected. They would 
probably also realize that some tests 
could not be detected and that in some 
cases it could not be demonstrated that 


3. If, contrary to our present estimate, 
the Soviets had not completed their mini- 
mum testing program prior to the entry 
into effect of the moratorium or if, as the 
period of the moratorium advanced, they 


developed designs for much more effec- 
tive and economical nuclear warheads, 


we still believe it unlikely that the USSR 
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would evade the prohibition except by 
ways they considered unlikely to be de- 
tected. We cannot, however, wholly ex- 
clude the possibility that they would take 
some risks. 


4. We conclude that the Soviet leaders 
would almost certainly regard the politi- 
cal consequences of getting caught red- 


traordinary 

cumstances might be either a clear op- 
portunity to gain a great advantage over 
the US in nuclear weapons capabilities 
through some now unforeseen develop- 


ment, or a situation in which the West 
had gained a clear advantage over the 
USSR. If such cases did arise, we believe 
the Soviet leaders would quite possibly 
not observe the moratorium since they 
would probably feel that the military 
advantages to be gained by testing would 
outweigh any adverse political effects. 
They would probably attempt to mini- 
mize the political disadvantages of eva- 
sion by false accusations prior to open 
denunciation of the agreement —in the 
hope of inducing the West to take the 
initiative itself in denunciation. 


DISCUSSION 


SOVIET OBJECTIVES IN AGREEING 
TO A TEST MORATORIUM 


5. Active exploitation of the disarmament 
issue is one of the key aspects of present Soviet 
external policy. The USSR clearly regards 
this issue not only as an essential part 
of its pose of “peaceful co-existence” but, 
even more important, as a possible means of 
neutralising Western nuclear striking power 
and inducing its withdrawal from around the 
periphery of the Bloc. It is probably also con- 
cerned over the potential threat to its posi- 
tion in the satellites from US and NATO mili- 
tary power in Europe. For these reasons the 
USSR has tended to concentrate on such dis- 
armament proposals as nuclear test suspen- 
sion, a ban on use of nuclear weapons, liquida- 
tion of foreign bases, and troop withdrawals 
from Europe. + 


6. By its maneuvers on such issues the USSR 


among its partners, 
and above all create a climate inhibiting West- 
ern use of nuclear weapons. In addition the 
USSR is probably concerned about the enor- 
mous cost of its military establishment and 
would welcome a measure of disarmament 
Which would permit some diversion of re- 


we do not believe that either of the latter two 
concerns would be compelling in Soviet think- 


ing.’ 
7. In agreeing to a nuclear test moratorium 
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term offer the prospect of increasing 


pressures 
for legally circumscribing the use of nuclear 
weapons. At the same time, the USSR would 


recognize that a test moratorium would not 
prevent it from continuing to manufacture 
fissionable materials, to apply tested principles 
to new weapons production, to improve its 
delivery capabilities, and to continue weapons 
research and development for testing at the 
end of the two-year period. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE FEASIBILITY 
AND LIKELIHOOD OF EVASION 


8. Whether the Soviet leaders would attempt 
to evade a test moratorium agreement would 
depend largely upon the relative weights they 
attached to the following factors: (a) the 
political disadvantages of getting caught, (b) 
the military advantages to be gained from 
further testing, and (c) the effectiveness of the 
monitoring system in identifying and pro- 
ducing evidence of an evasion. 


The Political Disadvantages 


9. If a violation by the USSR were demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the bulk of the 
free world nations, the Soviet propaganda po- 
sition and peaceful pose would suffer substan- 
tially, and the USSR would jeopardize the 
gains it sought in agreeing to a two-year mora- 
torium. The Soviet leaders would probably 
recognize that, under such circumstances, 
they would alienate much of the support and 
acceptance they have won in uncommitted 
countries, that defense preparations in West- 
ern countries would probably be intensified, 
and that the US in particular would resume 
its test program. More significantly, if the 
USSR were clearly shown to have acted in bad 
faith, the chances would be greatly reduced 
that other countries would accept a more com- 
F.ehensive agreement which would gain for 
' the USSR the more t objectives of 
forcing a retraction of US military power and 
legally circumscribing the uses of nuclear 
weapons. 


The Military Advantages 


10. Study of the results of the Soviet nuclear 
tests which have been detected shows clearly 


that the USSR has tested a wide range of 
fundamental weapons conc«pts, that it has 
achieved a high level of sophistication in both 
weapons theory and technology, and that it 
now possesses an extensive capability to pro- 
duce a family of weapons capable of satisfying 
to a reasonable extent most of its major mili- 
tary needs. The USSR almost certainly still 
has a great need for further testing in order 
to improve current weapons and to develop 
certain additional types of weapons and weap- 
ons designs. However, before the end of 1958, 
the USSR, by continuing an intensive pro- 
gram on the 1956-57 scale, can probably com- 
plete the tests which we estimate are neces- 
sary in order to produce workable, though per- 
haps not optimum, solutions to most of these 
additional requirements. Specifically, the So- 
viets would probably be able to improve their 


hand, they probably would not be able to com- 
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Effectiveness of the Monitoring 
System‘ 

13. The Soviet view of the effectiveness of the 
monitoring system would play an important 
role in any Soviet decision regarding evasion 
of a test moratorium since it will establish the 
degree of risk which the Soviet leaders would 
have to accept in carrying out various kinds 
of tests. The monitoring problem has two 
aspects: (a) detecting the tact of an explosion 
(and estimating time, location, and yield); 
(b) demonstrating that an explosion was nu- 
clear. In both respects, the ultimate test is 


the production of usable evidence convincing 
to other nations. 


14. At the present time, the various parts of 
the existing US Atomic Energy Detection Sys- 
tem, working together, are able, within cer- 
tain limits, to detect the fact of an explosion 
and to determine its approximate time, loca- 


bursts of 10 KT or above, a good capability 
(60-90 percent) for detecting air bursts of 
5-10 KT, a fair capability (30-60 percent) for 
detecting air bursts of 3-5 KT, and a poor 
capability (0-30 percent) for detecting air 
bursts of less than 3 KT. The present detec- 
tion system, in addition to its unreliability for 


excess of about 100,000 feet. In the case of 
tests conducted in some other unique environ- 
ments, such as deep underground or under- 
water, the fact of an explosion might be de- 
tected, primarily by seismic means, but there 
would bestificulty in separating such phe- 
-homena from natuyal gisturbances. 
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15. In order to establish conclusively that a 
gi.en explosion was nuclear in origin, it is 
necessary tc obtain radioactive debris. This is 
generally possible for tests conducted between 
the surface and the tropopause (35,000-45,000 
feet) involving substar.‘ial fission reactions. 
However, tests in unique environments and 
tests involving entirely or almost exiirely 
thermonuclear reactions might not produce 
radioactive debris that could be collected in 
quantities sufficient to establish the fact of a 
nuclear explosion, under any known or fore- 
seeable monitoring system. 

16. In order to estimate the likelihood of a 


provide some guide to the likelihood of detec- 


to put into place any additional detection 
equipment in or adjacent to the USSR, and 
therefore that it might be necessary in an 
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slightly less, but these facilities would still not 
consistent detection of the kinds of 


provide 
tests noted in the preceding paragraph. 


19. Effect of limited inspection within the 
USSR. The Soviet leaders have announced 
their willingness to accept international con- 
trol posts within the USSR on a 

basis. The effectiveness of inspection within 
the USSR would largely depend upon the ex- 
tent to which these control posts could gain 
access to areas of suspected activity and upon 
the extent to which they were alerted by other 
detection methods. It would be possible for 
the USSR, by denying mobility or access to 
particular areas, to reserve for itself an area 
in which it could carry out, with no greater 
risk of detection, the tests which we have 
noted in paragraph 17. 


20. Effect of a comprehensive system of in- 
spection within the USSR. If it is assumed 


equipped and staffed in time,® it would be pos- 
sible to get at least 50 percent reliability on 
fission tests in conventional environments as 
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curement and analysis of radioactive debris 
would add substantially to the chances of 
convincing a UN monitoring commission and 
a majority of UN members. Moreover, in at- 
tempting to prove the nuclear origin of those 
types of tests not likely to produce debris, 
international manning of detection facilities 
would assist in putting pressure on the USSR 


22. Soviet estimate of the risk of detection. 
The Soviet scientists probably have a fairly 
accurate estimate of the present capabilities 
of the US detection system, and they would 
therefore be able to project the effect of ex- 
panding US capabilities in the ways indicated 
above. They are probably aware that our de- 
tection capabilities even under maximum con- 
ditions could not detect all sorts of nuclear 


yields, and environmental conditions within 
which there would be a reasonable chance of 
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judgment that, between no and 1 January 
1959, they have sufficient time to complete the 


postponement of the agreed moratorium, then 
the Soviets would confront a grave choice be- 
tween urgent military needs and the political 
disadvantages of getting caught in evasion. 
We conclude that the Soviet decision would 


smal] —and the Soviets might conceivably 
decide to evade the moratorium to the extent 
of a very small number of tests of these types. 
However, our present judgment is that the 
possibility is slight that the USSR will not 
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or (b) if the West had an enormous military 
advantage over the USSR as a consequence 
of advances in Western military technology 
and deployment. If such cases did arise, we 
believe the Soviet leaders would quite possibly 
not observe the moratorium since they would 
probably feel that the military advantage: to 
be gained by testing would outweigh any ad- 


tages of evasion by false accusations prior to 
open denunciation of the agreement — in the 
hope of inducing the West to take the initia- 
tive itself in denunciation. 


SNIE 100-4-58, 15 April 1958, Probable Sino-Soviet Reactions 


to US Deployment of IRBMs on the Soviet Bloc Periphery 
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PROBABLE SINO-SOVIET REACTIONS TO US DEPLOYMENT 
OF IRBMs ON THE SOVIET BLOC PERIPHERY 
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weapons each to the UK and six to ten additional battalions elsewhere. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We believe that the Bloc leaders would 2. Thus we believe that the Bloc, while 
regard US deployment of IRBMs assumed taking 
in this estimate as a substantial addition ganda 
to Western capabilities. Buttheyareun- delaying 
likely to conclude either that this action them politically costly, 
indicates a change in US intentions or to the use of force to do 
would basically alter the relative military 


strength of East and West. 
i 6 ° 4 e e 
Bloc Appraisal of US Intentions the US is now pressing this program as 
an effort to offset Soviet ICBM capabili- 
3. The Soviet leaders have almost cer- ties during the interim hefore American 


tainly long foreseen deployment of ICBMs become available in quantity. 
IRBM;s around the Bloc periphery. They They in it an 
probably interpret the vigor with which bolster the capabilities of NATO in order 
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(Continued) 


to reduce pressures within some Euro- 
pean countries for accommodation or 
tendencies toward neutralism. Further, 
they probably look upon the IRBM pro- 
gram as indicating that the US intends 
to continue to refuse disarmament on 
Soviet terms and is maintaining its efforts 
to deal with the USSR from a position of 


strength. 

4 Despite Soviet apprehension over 
IRBM deployments, we do not believe 
that the Soviet leaders will interpret them 
as involving so radical a change in US 
intentions or in the East-West balance of 
military power as to require a major shift 
in Soviet policy. They will be mindful in 
this connection of their own present de- 
terrent power, and, if our estimates of 
their ICBM progress are correct, they will 
calculate that their own ICBM capabili- 
ties will have reached considerable pro- 
portions by the time a substantial IRBM 
threat to them develops. They are un- 
likely to conclude that the US would sub- 
sequently pursue more aggressive courses 
of action or initiate general war. More- 
over, they will reckon that, even if the 
assumed IRBM deployment did not occur, 
a similay threat would later develop from 
naval-launched IRBMs and US-based 
ICBMs. In the light of this appraisal, 


tarily, the Soviets would regard success- 
ful US deployment of IRBMs as a sub- 
stantial addition to Western nuclear de- 
livery capabilities (see map for IRBM 
coverage of the Bloc from twelve selected 
countries), even though it did not bas- 
ically alter the relative strength of East 
and West. Deployment to the UK alone 
would bring within missile range the 
USSR’s two largest cities, many other im- 
portant centers, and many of the home 
bases of Soviet Long Range Aviation. De- 
ployment to other NATO countries, par- 
ticularly Greece and Turkey, would con- 
siderably expand this coverage. If IRBMs 
were deployed to certain Middle and Far 
Eastern states as well, all Sino-Soviet 
Bloc territory would be brought within 
range save a large but sparsely populated 
area of the central USSR (see map). 


other things IREM deployment would put 
greater urgency behind the requirement 
for an anti-inissile capability. 

6. In our view the Soviets are also con- 
cerned over the political in:pact of IRBM 
deployment on NATO and possibly other 


rope less vulnerable to military fears and 
therefqge less susceg-ibig, to political and 
psychological efforts designei to play on 
their anxieties. The Soviets might also 
estimate that, in the long run, IRBMs in 
the territories of US allies would probably 
come, in fact, under the sole control of 
the recipient countries. For thi: reason 
they might look upon the init.! US 
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caution. on the West. The same factors 
would probably also act to induce caution 
on the part of the USSR. 


8. We believe that Peiping would also be 
seriously concerned over the consequences 
of US deployment of IRBMs. In general 
it would fear lest the increase in over-all 


US deterrent capabilities impose some 
additional limits on the courses of action 
available to the Bloc as a whole. In par- 
ticular it might fegr that the increase in 
over-all US deterrent capabilities would 
reduce Soviet willingness to support Pei- 
ping in event of a crisis in the Far East. 
Moreover, Peiping would be worried about 
its own vulnerability to IRBMs stationed 
in the Far East ir view of its present lack 


of any counter-capaility. 


Bloc Courses of Action Prior to Deplo;ment 
9. Asa result we foresee a continuaticn of 
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object is to create a climate in which the 
rationale for IRBM deployments would be 
obscured, or their use, if once installed, 
would be inhibited. 


11. Primary Soviet reliance on this cam- 
paign is suggested by a somewhat less 
bellicose approach thus far to the IRBM 
issue than that of last year’s campaign 
against the stationing of US atomic units 
abroad. The element of intimidation, 
while not absent, apparently has been 
subdued in favor of stress upon Soviet 
sincerity in seeking a relaxation of ten- 
sions which would make unnecessary US 
deployment of IRBMs. Major efforts are 
being concentrated upon creating popu- 
lar hopes for top-level negotiations, dis- 
armament agreements, or various forms 
of disengagement. For example, the So- 
viets are pressing for establishment of 
nuclear-free zones which would, among 
other things, serve to block IRBM deploy- 
ments to the areas concerned. As an- 
Other tactic, the USSR has announced 
the unilateral suspension of nuclear 
weapons testing. These efforts are in- 
tended to create a climate of opposition 
to Western military moves on the grounds 
that they would destroy the chances for a 
general relaxation of tensions. 

12. The element of intimidation will tend 
to come more to the fore, however, wher- 
ever these other approaches appear to be 
ineffective or where special opportunities 
exist. The Soviets may issue warnings £0 
worded as to make it difficult for the US 
and its allies to determine whether or not 
they were meant to indicate an intention 
to resort to force. They will also try to 
capitalize on the view expressed in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere that the deployment 
of IRBMs is an asset only to the US and 


a liability to the country where they are 
located. 


13. This dual approach will be applied 
throughout the NATO area. In the UK, 
attempts will be made to exploit the oppo- 
sition of the Liberal and part of the Labor 
party to IRBM acceptance as well as cur- 
rent pacifist and neutralist agitation. 
Similar campaigns in France and Italy 
will be spearheaded by their large Com- 
munist parties. Appeals will also be made 
to neutralist elements in Greece. In the 
case of Turkey, Moscow will probably use 
blunt and simple threats. 

14. The USSR has already demonstrated 
particular concern over the nuclear arm- 
ing of West Germany, and will react 
more vigorously to the prospect of IRBM 
stationing here than in the case of any 
other NATO country. Not only does Mos- 
cow continue to fear a revival of the Ger- 
man threat, but it senses in West German 
political dissension particular opportuni- 
ties for forestalling action. The methods 
which will be employed are already ap- 
parent: intimidation of the West Ger- 


mane and encouragement of popular pro- 


flexible on. this issue. Also on the posi- 
tive side, the USSR is offering an atom- 
free zone and other forms of disengage- 
ment. 


15. Outside the NATO area, the strongest 
Soviet reaction would be evoked 
by the prospective stationing of IRBMs in 
Iran, owing to Soviet sensitivity over this 
area and because the Soviets would esti- 
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mate that Iran was highly susceptibie to 
intimidation. In the case of Pakistan, 
the Bloc would probably focus on threat« 
of inevitable involvement in any East- 
West war, and on exploiting the strongly 
adverse Indian reaction. A proposal to 
station IRBMs in South Korea or Taiwan 
would be used as the basis for generating 
general Asian pressure on the US to fore- 
bear from such deployment. The station- 
ing of US Matador units on Taiwan was 
moderately exploited along these lines, 
and with only limited effect. A cam- 
paign against deployment to Japan or 
the Philippines would be aimed pri- 
marily at neutralist and anti-American 
sentiment, together with reminders of in- 
evitable retaliation in case of war. Pei- 
ping would take a major part in these Far 
Eastern campaigns. 

16. The USSR will also attempt to induce 
third countries to exert pressures against 
IRBM bases. Throughout Europe, Soviet 
propaganda will play on a legacy of anti- 
German feeling and argue that IREM de- 
ployment there would preclude “disen- 
gagement.” Neighbors of potential re- 
cipients, e.g. Yugoslavia, India, the UAR, 
will be prodded not only with the general 
arguments employed elsewhere but with 
reminders that the missiles might involve 


them in general war or even be turned | 


against them. 


17. Despite these opportunities, the Bloc 
leaders probably expect that if the US 
persistently seeks IRBM bases around the 
Bloc periphery it will eventually obtain 
substantial and in many areas multiple 
coverage of the Sino-Soviet Bloc. They 
might expect to make deployments politi- 
cally costly to the US, in terms of unfa- 
vorable foreign reactions. They would 


hope that, even where their efforts to pre- 
vent deployment were unsuccessful, the 
scars left by the deployment controversy 
would be assets for future exploitation. 


Subsequent Bloc Courses of Action 


18. As we have already suggested, actual 
or imminent deployment of US IRBMs 
might tend to heighten Soviet fears of 
war by miscalculation and lead the USSR 
to conclude that its freedom of cold war 
maneuver was being somewhat narrowed. 
We believe that the Soviets, in view of 
their own growing deterrent capabilities, 
would not regard such deployment — by 
itself — as involving so radical a change 
in East-West power or in the risks of war 
by miscalculation as to require a major 
shift in the Soviet attitude towards dis- 
armament. Moreover, they would still 
regerd themselves as retaining consider- 
able leeway for political maneuver, aimed 


acquisition of ICBMs and naval-launched 
IRBMs — might be looked upon by the 
USSR as adding sufficiently to the risks 
already inherent in the East-West mili- 


ments would have such a cumulative im- 
pact on the Soviet disarmament pos- 
ture — involving, as it does, many factors 
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not considered in this paper — will be 
examined in our forthcoming SNIE 11- 
6-58. 


19. The deployment of IRBMs might in- 
crease the urgency attached to various 
Soviet offensive and defensive <counter- 
measures. In addition, the USSR might 
announce the stationing of missiles in 
Eastern Europe, though keeping control 
firmly in Soviet hands. However, it might 
better suit the Soviet peace campaign to 
claim instead that, although sorely tried, 
the USSR refused tc be provoked into 
countermeasures which would still fur- 


over, considering the range and deterrent 
power of Soviet ICBMs and other nuclear 


strike capabilities, the Soviet planners 
might not consider it militarily necessary 


to station long-range missiles in Satellite 
territory. Therefore we do not think that 
deploying IRBMs to NATO would neces- 
sarily lead the USSR to make similar 
counter-deployments in Eastern Europe, 
although the anti-deployment campaign 
will contain hints cf such a response and 
a few token deployments might be car- 
ried out for bargaining and psychological 
purposes. 


20. In the case of Communist, China, 
IRBM deployments to the Far East would 
strengthen the pressure which Peiping is 
probably already exerting upon Moscow 
for the allocation of advanced weapons. 
In response to these pressures, the USSR 
might deploy advanced weapons to Com- 
munist China under arrangements pre- 
serving Soviet control. 


27. SNIE 11-6-58, 24 June 1958, The Soviet Attitude Toward 
Disarmament 
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THE SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


THE PROBLEM 


To assess the underlying motivations of Soviet disarmament policy and the prob- 
able Soviet position on the main disarmamént issues.’ ~ 


mise of their newly gained nuclear pos- 
ture by moving too far too fast in an un- 
tried and highly speculative field; (b) 
their deeply ingrained suspicion that the 
West is as yet interested in arms limita- 
tions only on a basis advantageous to it- 
self; (c) their basic aversion to inspec- 
tion, especially within their own fron- 
tiers; and (d) their probable belief that 


3. Hence we doubt that the Soviet leader- 
ship has yet arrived at any hard and fast 
position on disarmament issues. The 
Kremlin is now actively seeking negotia- 
tions on a nuclear test moratorium, a 
“nuclear-free” sone in Central Europe, 
and troop reductions in Europe — which 
it regards as lending verisimilitude to 
its disarmament posture, placing further 
pressure on the Western position, and 
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having other tangible advantages. We 
believe it is prepared to make som con- 


4 Soviet readiness to make concessions 


West. To the extent that Moscow can 
inhibit the use and deployment of nu- 
clear weapons and create strong pressures 
for US withdrawal without further con- 
cessions, it may see little gain in modify- 


enter any disarmament agreement with 
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existence tactics probably refiects at least in 
part this concern over the risks of nuclear war. 


9. An important element in the Soviet desire 
to reduce the likelihood of nuclear war is the 
apparently growing confidence of the present 
Soviet leaders that the USSR will within a 
finite period outstrip the US in a “peaceful” 
competition for influence and power. This 
confidence rests upon the rapid growth of So- 
viet power and the spread of Soviet influence 
abroad, and upon successes in the fields of sci- 
ence and technology. It is further reinforced 
by the doctrine that Communist victory is his- 
torically inevitable and by the Soviet leaders’ 
belief that they have the will and capacity to 
realize this goal. This present mood of confi- 
dence makes them all the more reluctant to 
see this prospect jeopardized by the one de- 
velopment which could spell immediate dis- 
aster — thermonuclear war. 


10. At the same time we do not mean to sug- 
gest that Soviet conduct is shaped by an over- 
riding fear that nuclear war is likely. On the 
contrary, the Soviet leaders probably believe 


that the West is not disposed to undertake 
such a war, and that even if it were, their own 
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calling for the liquidation of foreign bases, it 
hopes to make US tenure of such bases difficult; 
by stressing the dangers incurred by coun- 
tries in which US forces and nuclear weap- 
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Moreover, if the West could be persuaded to 
negotiate on Soviet terms, the resultant at- 
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ATTITUDE 
24 In sum, then, several powerful motiva- 


disarmament issues rver the last few years. 
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4. Moscow has agreed in principle to controls, 
but there are numerous indications that it 
wil] seek to minimise the need for them. We 
believe that the USSR would accept a small 
number of fixed inspection sites, perhaps with 
some provision for limited mobility of inspec- 
tors. By emphasizing the ‘ase with which a 
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manpower 
not tied to political and other conditions and 
if only modest controls were involved. 


19. Limitations on conventional arms have 
not been stressed in Soviet proposals or propa- 
ganda for some time, although Moscow has 
made occasional references to their desirabil- 
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luctance to permit effective inspection would 
be a major bar. The Kremlin would doubt- 
less be reluctant to reveal the extent to which 


past budgets have concealed military expend- 
itures. 


their concern over the situation in Eastern 
Europe, and their resultant desire to minimise 
the risks of Western intervention in event of 


volved. In our view the USSR will retain a 
sufficient military presence in key areas of 
Eastern Europe to minimize the risks of Sat- 


mination to intervene in that event, as well 
as to maintain the military threat created by 
their present forward position in Europe. 
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Appendix 
Original Members of the Board of National Estimates 


Foster was a Boston lawyer with an LL.B. from Harvard. Foster served on the Board 
only six months and resigned in June 1951. 


Hoover received his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin and was an economics 
lessor at Duke University. An expert on Soviet and German affairs, he served with 
illiam Langer in the Research and Analysis Branch of the OSS. Like Foster, Hoover 
served on the Board only a short time, resigning after eight months. 


Huebner had just retired as commanding general of all US forces in Europe. A forceful 
combat commander in World War II, he provided a military perspective to the BNE. 


rast, oan pe © SS) cakes etiam on See received his Ph.D. 

from Yale. His Strategic Intelligence for American Policy (1949) 

ae — . Kent succeeded William Langer as Chairman of the BNE and head 
in | 


DCI Walter Bedell Smith appointed Langer (Ph.D., Harvard) as first head of the Office 
of National Estimates in November 1950. Langer, a history professor at Harvard, had 
been Director of the Research and Analysis Branch of the OSS from 1942 to 1945. 


Montague (Ph.D., Duke) had been ihe Chief of the Intelligence Staff, Office of 
Research and Evaluation, from 1946 to 1947. 


Sontag (Ph.D., University of Ivania) was a hi ae OS Saye 
California at Berkeley and a speci lt in German foreign slations 


hey (Ph.D., Yale) was a history protessor at Yale from 1920 to 1929, when he left 
the economic research section of an investment firm. After mil 
service from 1942 to 1945, he joined the Central Intelligence in March | 


